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NOTICE OF ROGER CONANT. 


BY REV. JOSEPH B. FELT. 


THE memory of pioneers in the settlement of a Commonwealth like 
our own, should not be suffered to sink in oblivion. ‘Lhis position is 
confirmed by a consideration of the personal and relative sacrifices 
which such an enterprise demands. 

In view of these facts, universally acknowledged as just and equita- 
ble, we are constrained to inquire, Who, then, among the primitive set- 
tlers of Massachusetts, more deserves our grateful recollection than 
Roger Conant? ‘True, he was not called to walk on the high places 
of civil promotion all through his colonial career. Circumstances so 
occur that, oftentimes, among enlightened communities, while a few of 
distinguished merit are raised to posts of trust and honor, more of 
equal desert bear no such official and titled rank. It is, indeed, cor- 
rect, that the race is not to all of the swift, nor the battle to all of the 
strong. Still, Conant was not without prominency of station. What 
is more, his discreet use of the power committed to his hands was a 
main and constituent principle of the spirit and action which lifted this 
Commonwealth from its nothingness to an elevation that enabled his 
successors to give it a higher and more distinguished altitude. 

Before we attempt to delineate his course on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, we will glance at his domestic relations in the land of his fathers. 

Roger Conant had his birthplace at Budleigh, Devonshire, in Eng- — 
land, April, 1591. It is supposed that his parents were Richard and 
Agnes Conant; and that Dr. John Conant of Exeter College, one of 
the Assembly of Divines, was his brother. His grandfather was John 
Conant, ‘descended from ingenious parents of Gittisham, near Honi- 
ton, whose ancestors, for many generations, have been fixed there, but 
were originally of French extraction.” * 

Prior to Roger Conant’s leaving his native land, it is evident from 
his subsequent position, that he was ranked among Episcopal Puritans. 
Like many of his countrymen, while he lamented the corruptions of 
Church and State, he wished neither of them to be overthrown, but 
reformed. 


* William Gibbs and John Farmer. 
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That the occasions which bring him to view as a dweller on our 
shores, and a judicious actor in important scenes, may be understood, it - 
is requisite to relate various incidents which took place before he locat- 
ed himself at Naumkeag. 

While he was contemplating a voyage to the new world, the compa- 
ny who promoted the planting of New Plymouth were seriously divided. 
Such lack of harmony having existed two years, appears to have had 
its rise from a difference of opinion as to the administration of civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs in the colony. They well knew that the disciples 
of John Robinson, who had come hither, brought with them the platform 
of Congregationalism, animated by the inherent principles of liberty. 
This so far prejudiced their minds that they thwarted the favorite pur- 
oe of himself and people, in Leyden, to unite with their friends at 

lymouth in the great mission of philanthropy and religion. In the 
meanwhile, not disposed to incur the odium of being careless for the 
spiritual wants of the colonists, they obtained the services of another in 
his stead. 

The person so chosen was John Lyford, who had been a minister in 
Treland. He came in a ship, which arrived in March of 1624. At 
first, he rendered himself agreeable to the emigrants and preached for 
them. It was soon discovered that he and John Oldham were carrying 
out the designs of the dissatisfied members of the company in England, 
by “ plotting (as Mr. Bradford states) both against our church and 

overnment and endeavour to overthrow them.” The governor made 
fimself acquainted with their policy, but kept it secret till July, when, 
to use his own language, “ Lyford and his few accomplices, which the 
factious part of the adventurers sent, judging their party strong enough, 
rise up, oppose the government and church, draw a company apart, 
set up for themselves, and he would minister the sacrament to them by 
his Episcopal calling.” In reference to this subject, Hubbard remarks, 
that individuals who came over with Lyford affirmed that a principal 
reason why he and his supporters were treated as enemies by Governor 
Bradford and his council, was, “ their antipithy against the way of sep- 
aration, wherein those of Plymouth had been trained up under Mr. 
Robinson.” The same author further observes, that, ‘some of their 
friends, yet surviving, do affirm, upon their own knowledge, that the 
first occasion of the quarrel with them, was the baptizing of Mr. Hilton’s 
child, who was not joined to the church at Plymouth.” This attempt- 
ed revolution was so much in accordance with the design of the council 
for New England to crush Congregationalism in the plantation of Plym- 
outh and in every other which might be settled within their jurisdic- 
tion, the conclusion forces itself on our minds, that the advocates of 
Lyford, in London, coéperated with that respectable body. 

The result of the effort made by this clergyman and his followers, 
was their exclusion from the colony. Among those so ejected was Roger 
Conant. He appears to have come over in the same vessel which 
brought Lyford. Though conscientiously in favor of reformed compli- 
ance with the institutions of the national church, he did not suffer his 
passions to master his reason, nor drive him to measures for compassing 
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his wishes, which could be justly impeached as either unmanly or un- 
christian. Hubbard, who was subsequently his neighbour, and must 
have known him well, confirms such a character of him, and calls him 
“a pious, sober and prudent gentleman.” 

Leaving the place where he had expected to make a more permanent 
home, Conant took up his abode at Nantasket. This location had been 
occupied by the Plymouth authorities for an establishment of traffic with 
the natives. It was granted in 1622, to Thomas Gray, by Chickatal- 
bot, Sagmore of the Massachusetts Indians. Here Conant resided for 
more than a year, unmolested in the free exercise of his religious per- 
suasion. During this short period, he probably used the island* which 
bore his name, and which is among the spots in the archipelago of our 
capital that add much to the attraction of her seaboard scenery. 

While thus living in obscurity, but with the elevated peace and improv- 
ing influences of honest motives and purposes, he was not forgotten 
abroad. He proved the truth that adherence to moral obligation was the 
only safe way to secure confidence and acquire fitness for difficult station. 
He was brought to the notice of the Rev. John White of Dorchester, in 
the west of England, by the representations of his brother, probably the 
same as already mentioned. His sympathies in favor of Episcopacy 
were similar to those of Mr. White and his coadjutors. These, consti- 
tuting the Dorchester company, obtained leave, in the spring of 1624, 
from the proprietors of Plymouth colony, who shortly before received a 
patent of Cape Ann, to settle emigrants on the latter location. Some 
of them, being merchants, had carried on the fishery and fur trade for 
several years, along the coast of this quarter. 

In compliance with the decision of their company, John Humphrey, 
the treasurer, notified Conant that they had elected him, in the language 
of Hubbard, “ to be their governor in that place and would commit unto 
him the charge of all their affairs as well fishing as planting.” At the 
same time, John Oldham, who had been banished from Plymouth for 
zealous endeavours to carry out the plan df Lyford there, and who had 
retired to Nantasket, was invited to superintend the fur trade with In- 
dians, but he declined the office. The departments of fishery and agri- 
culture had been committed, the previous year, to the direction of John 
Tilly and Thomas Gardner. 

Having received information of his appointment, Conant immediately 
changed his residence, and entered on the arduous duties of his new 
sphere at Cape Ann. He was accompanied by Lyford, who also dwelt 
at Nantasket after his ejectment from Plymouth, and who was employed 
by the Dorchester associates to preach ‘_~ the colonists, now put under 
the authority of his friend and parishioner. With respect to such spir- 
itual provision, the Planter’s Plea, by Mr. White, gives us information. 
It states that the proposition for the settlement was acceded to more 
particularly by reason of “ the benefit of their minister’s labours, which 
they might enjoy during the fishing season ; whereas otherwise being 
usually upon those voyages nine or ten munths in the year, they were 
left all the while without any means of instruction.” 


* Afterwards called Governor’s Island. 
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With an arrangement so necessary to the hopeful commencement of 
all colonies, though sometimes counteracted by adverse circumstances, 
Conant must have been gratified. Among those who were subject to 
his authority and who harmonized with his opinions, were John Wood- 
bury, John Balch, Peter Palfrey, Richard Norman and son, William 
Allen and Walter Knight. hus he and his friends were favored with 
an opportunity to try another experiment of Puritanism under the form 
of Episcopacy. 

Though Lyford and Conant were so favorably situated, still their 
former difficulty at Plymouth was warmly agitated in England among 
the proprietors of that plantation. One part of them, in a numerous 
assembly for discussing the subject, employed John White, a lawyer of 
London, and the other engaged the Rev. Thomas Hooker. The con- 
clusion was adverse to the case of Lyford. Still his advocates, being 
two thirds of the adventurers, forsook Governor Bradford and his sup- 
porters with heavy responsibilities. 

Part of these seceders threw the weight of their influence and exer- 
tions to promote the interests of Cape Ann. They hurried away a ship 
for this port, so that they might gain an advantage over their opponents. 
The commander of this vessel, having reached his destination, seized 
upon the stage and other appurtenances for the fishing business, which 
had been prepared at considerable charge the year before by order of 
the Plymouth authorities. Miles Standish, of undoubted valor and 
perseverance, was commissioned to regain possession of them. The 
ship master fortified his men on the premises, and bid him and his abet- 
tors a stout defiance. This state of affairs assumed a fearful appear- 
ance. ‘The dispute, (as Hubbard says,) “ grew to be very hot, and 
high words passed between them, which might have ended in blows, if 
not in blood, had not the prudence of Mr. Roger Conant and Mr. 
Peirse, his interposition, that lay by with his ship, timely prevented.” 
The magnanimity as well as justice of Conant, in this emergency, is 
worthy of notice. Though he had been obliged to leave Plymouth for 
an ecclesiastical diversity of views, he had no wish to encourage hostili- 
ty against them, or any unrighteous application of their property. He 
knew the rights of individual judgment in others, and, however different 
it was from his own, he had no heart to treat them as enemies. 

Could equity of intention and conduct on the part of Cunant have 
secured the prosperity of his charge, it would have been enjoyed in 
speedy and large measure. But he must have soon perceived that a 

. settlement, claimed by two bodies of conflicting opinions and resolves, 
could not long survive. Especially must this conviction have deepened 
on his mind, when he ascertained that the cargoes shipped from it, 
brought, in European markets, far less than their cost. Aware that 
his position was likely to be relinquished, he looked around for a loca- 
tion more congenial with agricultural pursuits. In this, however, he 
was chiefly actuated by considerations of a far higher grade than those 
which take hold on temporal interests. He was still for the unmolested 
enjoyment of religious privileges. For this and other subordinate ob- 
jects, inseparably connected with social communities, he preferred 
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Naumkeag, whose native population had been mostly destroyed by the 
plague and the deadly inroads of the eastern Tarrentines. With 
regard to his choice, the author last quoted uses the subsequent lan- 
guage: ‘“‘ Secretly conceiving in his mind, that in following times it 
might prove (as since it has fallen out) a receptacle for such as upon 
the account of religion would be willing to begin a foreign plantation in 
this parc of the world, of which he gave some intimation to his friends 
in England.” 

Among these friends was his well tried benefactor, the Rev. John 
White. ‘Though this distinguished minister was grieved that Cape Ann 
was abandoned by the Dorchester associates, he still retained his con- 
viction that a refuge in New England should be provided for church 
non-conformists. He therefore encouraged Conazt and others of the 
colonists whom he knew, to occupy the territory of the Naumkeags. 
He further stated that, when he received information of their having so 
conformed with his wish, he would exert himself to obtain a patent of 
the country, and send them “ whatever they should write for, either 
men or provisions or goods wherewith to trade with the Indians.” 
With inducements of this kind, which coincided with his own predilec- 
tions, Conant moved to the spot on which his eye had been fixed. Of 
those who accompanied him were Mr. Lyford and others aforenamed 
as with him at Cape Ann. There being no evidence but that the pas- 
tor of this company and their companions still held their connection with 
the national church, they seem wo have continued their Episcopal mode 
of worship. Hence we have cause to believe that the first church of 
Salem, as transferred from Plymouth, Nantasket, and Cape Ann, was 
of this order, and not of Congregationalism. Thus situated agreeably 
to his ecclesiastical bias, Conant replied to Mr. White, that he would 
retain the premises on condition that the proffers of aid should be ac- 
complished. 

In this attitude of affairs, he was called to experience another severe 
trial of his friendship, patience, fortitude and faithfulness. Mr. Ly- 
ford, with whom he had been in seasons of trial, received an invitation 
to officiate in Virginia, and concluded to remove thither. What added 
to the test of Conant’s decision, truthfulness and integrity, was, that 
Messrs. Woodbury, Balch and Palfrey, on whom he greatly depended 
for the successful issue of his enterprise, concluded to go with their 
minister and share with him in colonial privileges, more definite and 
settled than those which they could realize for several years to come, at 
Naumkeag. Most men would have sunk under the prospect of such 
desertion. But the spirit of Conant was enabled to rise above the dif- 
ficulties of the emergency. He had taken his position," and pledged 
his faith conditionally, that here he would stand, though perils from 
the savage and hardships of a new settlement clustered around him. 
Not only had the persons aforenamed determined to make their home 
in the south, but they also pressed Conant with arguments to be a par 
taker with them in such a change. Though he listened, he was not 
convinced ; he had erected the first English house on the soil, and here 


* Massachusetts Archives, Towns, Vol. I. p. 217. 
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he had made up his mind to abide until more urgent considerations 
occurred than any they now presented to his perception. In his turn, 
he.so laid before them the importance of their remaining and codperat- 
ing with him to advance the plantation, that they, excepting Lyford, 
yielded and continued to participate in his purposes and toils. 

While Conant was in suspense for a communication from Mr. White, 
the latter was punctual to his engagement and spared no proper 
pains for its furtherance. With reference to the promoters of this ob- 
fect, Dudley wrote to the Countess of Lincoln, that, in 1627, they de- 
iberated on it, and, for its better completion, they petitioned the coun- 
_ cil for New England for a patent. To advance the same concern, 

Conant thought it well for John Woodbury to visit England and repre- 
sent the condition and prospects of the colony. This commissioner 
returned in June of 1628, with the glad tidings that hopeful progress 
had been made in behalf of the settlement. He, of course, must have 
had as one of his themes for encouragement, the patent, granted to the 
Dorchester company, the 19th of the preceding March. In view of 
what he heard, Conant must have felt the refined and elevated satisfac- 
tion that his anxiety and endeavours had met with corresponding sym- 
pathy and action in his native land, and that both united bid fair to 
raise up a Commonwealth of eminent and durable blessings to its popu- 
lation. As he looked forward, he had cause to expect that the compa- 
ny, under their new organization, would empower him as the chief-mag- 
istrate, and thus afford him an opportunity to carry out his benevolent 
plans. But the brightness of his vision was soon to be clouded ; he 
was to have other lessons in the school of disappointment. 

In the meanwhile, he was called to take part in apprehending and 
sending to England for trial, the noted Thomas Morton of Mount Wol- 
laston. 

We now turn to the mother couutry. We perceive the action of the 
company, modified according to their recently acquired privileges. 
They had substantial cause to think highly of Conant as fitted to pre- 
side over the affairs of the colony, but their choice fell on one of the 
er With reference to this successful candidate, Humphrey 

oodbury deposed, “ The latter end of that Summer, (Sept. 6,) 1628, 
John Endecott Esq’ came ouer gouernor, declaring his power from a 
company of patentees in or about London, and that they had bought 
the houses, boates and servants, which belonged to the Dorchester Com- 
pany, and that he, the said Endecott, had power to receiue them, which 
accordingly he did take possession of.” Asa matter of course, Conant, 
at this date, laid down his authority. He had borne it honorably to 
himself and usefully to others. He knew how to resign it without quer- 
ulous complaints or troublesome resistance. He had learned to obey 
as well as command. It is true, that he and the rest of his company, 
as we shall see in its place, thought their privileges abridged by the 
new administration, and they sought for redress. Before leaving this 
topic, the remark suggests itself, that while we justly award to the Rev. 
Mr. White the praise for uncommon, persevering and efficient aid in 
England to commence and continue the first permanent colony of Mas- 
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sachusetts proper, we should render no less a meed to Roger Conant 
for his extraordinary efforts to found, retain and uphold the same infant 
settlement amid signal discouragements. 

After entering on his official duties, Endicott wrote to Governor Cra- 
dock, that the settlers whom he found at Naumkeag were dissatisfied 
with the bearing of the patent on their interests. An answer of April 
17, 1629, proposes to allow that the complainants become members of 
the corporation, hold the lands which had been allotted to them, and a 
due proportion of other territory that may be granted to the colonists, 
and that they should have a reduction of charges on the goods which 
they transported in the company’s vessels. It also permitted them to 
continue the cultivation of tobacco, though forbidden to other emigrants. 
By a vote cf the General Court in London, as expressed in the same 
communication, though recorded the 30th, in that body’s proceedings, 
the old planters were empowered to elect two members of Endicott’s 
council, who, at the same date, was chosen and confirmed governor of 
Massachusetts. Such means to conciliate the primitive settlers of the 
colony were highly creditable to those who entered upon their labors. 
It is not unlikely that another source of objection with the former of 
these two classes, was the compliance of Endicott with the Congrega- 
tionalism of the Plymouth church. But however this.may have been, 
it is evident that the original emigrants had a contention with the recent 
government, which necessarily came in collision with their previous idea 
of rights and modes of business. To whatever extent this want of har- 
mony reached, we perceive the kind hearted Conant still stepping forth 
as a mediator of peace. Concerning this matter, Hubbard thus ob- 
serves: ‘* The late controversy that had been agitated with too much 
animosity betwixt the forementioned Dorchester planters and their new 
agent and his company, being by the prudent moderation of Mr. Co- 
nant, agent before for the Dorchester merchants, quietly composed, that 
so meum and tuwm, which divide the world, should not disturb the peace 
of good christians, that came so far to provide a place where to live 
together in christian amity and concord.” 

The same letter notifies Endicott that John Oldham, excluded with 
Conant from Plymouth, was endeavouring to enforce the claims of Rob- 
ert Gorges’s patent, and thus set up an independent jurisdiction in Mas- 
sachusetts. It also advises him, as one method to counteract so per- 
ilous a project, in these words: “ That you may vse the best meanes 
you can to settle an agreement with the old planters soe as they may 
not harken to Mr. Oldham’s dangerous, though vaine propositions.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BRADFORD'S LETTER TO WINTHROP, 1631. 


( To the Editor of the Historical and Genealogical Register.) 
Dear Sirr,— 

The following is a copy of an original letter of Governor Bradford, now 
before me, written in his own clear and beautiful hand, and signed by him- 
self and the other worthies annexed. This, it will be perceived, is a public 
communication from the government of Plymouth to the governor and the 
“rest of the counsell” of Massachusetts, in reply to a letter from them re- 
ceived sometime before. It is interesting in many ways, and perhaps not 
unimportant, from the bearing it may have in illustrating the claims made 
by Massachusetts upon those deemed her own citizens. It may incidental- 
ly throw light upon other matters. It has sometimes been urged, that the 
early colony of Massachusetts was not so scrupulously regardful of the 
rights of her weaker neighbours as a more enlightened and liberal policy 
would seem to demand. 


To o' Worp" good freinds m* Winthrop Goue" of the Massachusetts & 
the rest of the counsell ther. [The superscription. ] 


Gentlemen and Worthyly beloued freinds. 
We have now at length returned an Answer to your letter dated the 
26 of July (The reason we haue so longe deffered y* same, is because 
we haue had no courte* ti!] y* last month being Januarie) The sume 


* The General Court of all the freemen is probably here referred to. It is quite likely 
that at this time they held but two sessions annually. Subsequently, in 1642, we find a 
law directing that the “ Quarterly Courts be hearafter held the first Tuesday in June, in 
September, and the first Tuesday in March * * * * and none be kept in Dec* as for- 
merly.” In 1658, it was ordered that the General Courts be held on the first Tuesday in 
October and the first Tuesday in March annually. Deputies were first appointed to be 
chosen in 1638. The courts of assistants, which after a few years exercised judicial as 
well as executive powers, were in 1641 ordered to be held every month. The governor 
without doubt had power to convene them oftener if occasion required. Previous to the 
year 1633, and indeed we may say 1636, there is but a meagre record of the political or 
civil history of the colony. Prior to the latter year they can hardly be said to have estab- 
lished a civil government They were a voluntary association of individuals, “ruled by 
the majority, and not by fixed laws. The only magistrates were the governor and assist- 
ants. The office of justice of the peace was unknown. Trials were had in the general 
court before juries selected from the whole body of the freemen of the colony, and until 
1634 the governor and assistants were not by law considered a judicial court.” In 1636, 
the colony seemed to assume a more commanding position. They made a sort of declar- 
ation of rights, read over the compact made at Cape Cod, 1620, enacted a series of laws, 
and reénacted others, defining the different powers of government, and providing for the 
we weifare of the colony. A Secretary and Treasurer were first chosen this year. 

he people had been much delayed, no doubt, in their purpose of forming a more stable 
government, or one more clearly defined in its character, by their unsuccessful attempts 
to procure a royal charter. Their patent of 1630, from the Plymouth company, never re- 
ceived the royal signature.* We could wish, however, that more had come down to us 
of this early, though more humble, but truly the most interesting period in the annals of 
the Pilgrims. The diligent annalist, however, will yet find much to repay his inquiry. 
More light is continually being shed upon our early history; for the labors of Davis, Bay- 
lies, Young, and others, who _ brought their united gifts of learning, diligence, and 
zeal to this work, we are grateful ; but the field is not yet exhausted. Mr. Secretary Mor- 
ton would have deserved better of posterity, had he edited and published his uncle’s writ- 
ings, and others he had in his possession, instead of compiling his memorial from them. 
This work, however, in the absence of the former, cannot be too highly estimated. It must 
always be esteemed of more or less authority. There is an interest, indeed a charm con- 
nected with it, from the fact of its being the earliest, (excepting, of course, the few tracts 
published almost immediately upon the settlement of the country,) and for a long time the 
only chronicle of the Pilgrims. The Memorial is associated with our earliest knowledge 


*See Mass. Hist. Coll., Vol. III. p. 70. Chalmers’ Revolt of the Colonies, Vol. I. p. 28. Douglass’ 
Summary, Vol. 1. p. 370. Thacher’s Plymouth, p. 79. 
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wherof is this: that we are willing to curesponde with you in this, or 
any other neborly course, so fare as may no way be prejudicall to any, 
or swarue from y* rules of equitie. how fare m™ Winslow* expreste y' 


of the Plymouth colony: it is the first printed book in which we find the names of the 
Mayflower and the Speedwell; and however much we may regret that the author had not 
been more minute, it is a work which will never be superseded. It may, and should be, 
enriched by notes that will embody the additional light, which time, by the development 
of new facts, may continue to shed upon our early history; and we can never cease to be 
grateful for the elaborate edition of the late Judge Davis, which will ever remain to us a 
monument to his learning. It will be no disparagement to his excellent edition, however, 
to say, that it contains much which is now superseded by subsequent publications. The 
want of an index also seriously impairs its value as a book of reference. A new edition 
of the Memorial, therefore, proceeding from the right source, would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to our historical literature; and we wish we were authorized to announce, that the 
public will be thus favored, ere long, by one, whose labors in this department have already 
secured to him an enviable reputation. We are glad to learn that a new edition of Sav- 
age’s Winthrop is prepared for the press, and may be shortly forthcoming. This is alto- 
gether an indispensable work on the Massachusetts colony, and as we know the learned 
editor has not been idle for the last twenty years, we anticipate a rich repast. 

Respecting the time for the annual election of governor and assistants, we find in 1633, 
when the first record of the election of those officers appears, and in 1634, 1635 and 1636,- 
that it took place at the general court in January. They were to enter upon the duties of 
their office, however, on the next March ensuing, which appears to have been the com- 
mencement of the civil year; though no particular day seems to have been appointed as a 
general rule. Prence was elected governor in 1634 “for the year following, and to enter 
upon the place the first of March or the 27th of the same.” Bradford was chosen in 1635, 
and to take his place on the first Tuesday in March. Winslow was elected in 1636, to en- 
ter upon the office the first of March. In 1633, however, when Winslow was first chosen, 
he entered upon his duties at once. Bradford at that time had been governor for twelve 
consecutive years, and by “importunity gat off.” We have no record of their proceedings 
in this respect prior to 1633, except the few notices to be gathered from their annalists. 
Carver was chosen governor after the signing of the compact at Cape Cod, in November, 
1620. On the 23d of March ensuing, the 25th being New Year’s day, he was reélected or 
“confirmed,” for the year following. At his death, April 21, Bradford was chosen in his 
stead, and held the office by yearly election until 1633. In the early part of 1624, though 
Prince gives no more particular date, we learn that “the time of our electing officers for 
this year arriving, the governor desires the people, both to change the persons and add 
more assistants,” &c. Morton, whose chronology is O. S., places this election under date 
1624, though he may have embraced within that year what took place a short time before, 
preparatory to its commencement. 

In 1636, a law was enacted appointing the first Tuesday in March for the election of 
officers, and in 1642, “It is enacted that the Eleccon court of chooseing officers as Gov- 
ernor and assistants shal! be hereafter every first Tewsday in June, because that many are 
hindred from comeing in March by reason of the unseasonableness of the weather ordina- 
i In the code of 1658, this Tast provision is confirmed, prefaced by the following: 
“ Whereas by the first'associates of this government, the courts of election were held in 
January annually, and afterwards in the month of March annually,” &c., &c. See Plym- 
outh Colony Laws, Brigham’s ed., pp. 36, 37, 70, 71, 73,108. Old Colony MS. Records, 
Vol. I. Baylies’ Plymouth, Vol. 1. pp. 187, 188, 226,227. Thacher’s Plymouth, pp. 160, 
161. Prince’s Annals, Ist ed., pp. 105,145. Morton’s Memorial, Davis’ ed., pp. 109, 110. 
Winthrop, Vol. L., p. 98. Belknap’s American Biog., Vol. II. p. 239. 

* Edward Winslow was probably at this time in England. inthrop, under date June 
5, 1632, says, “ Mr. Winslow of Plymouth came in the William and Francis,” from Lon- 
don. Judge Davis says, “‘ Whether this was Edward Winslow is uncertain.” We should 
think there could now be no question of it, as he was the person of that name principally 
emploved in the service of the colony. Prince, in a notice of his arrival under this date, 
adds rare . Among the Winthrop papers published in Vol. IX., 3d series Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections, is a letter from Edward Howes in England, to J. Winthrop, 
Jr., at Boston, dated 26 March, 1632, in which he says, “ My Master hath sent my most 
honoured friend your father, a sword in a walking staff, which he forgat to mention in his 
letters. Mr. Winslow hath it ; who I doubt not will deliver it.” Winslow made frequent 
voyages to England in the service of Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies. He went in 
Sept., 1623, in the Anne, and returned the next March in the Charity; he went again’ in 
August, 1624, in the James, and returned in the spring of 1625; goes again, probably. 
1631, and returns in the William and Francis, June, 1632; again in 1634, and returns the 
next year. Morton errs in stating that this voyage of Winslow’s was made in 1635, and 
he has been followed by Belknap, Allen, Young, and others. Winthrop says, under date 
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agreement you intimate we know not (seeing he is absente) but our 
meaning, & former practiss, was & hath been, only of shuch as come to 
dwell, & inhabite, whether as seruants, or free men; and not of sou- 
journours w™ come but for a seasone, with a purpose to returne. Yet 
if any abuse should grow hereby ; we shall agree to any good order for 
the preuenting or wh na of the y*same; prouided the way be left 
open for pore men to releue ther wants, And for mutuall help to both 
plantations. We haue therfore giuen warning in open courte to all our 
people; not to receiue any as seruants,” or other dwellers with them, 

ut to aquainte vs first therwith that we may inquire of their certificates 
or dismisions ; but we haue sett no penealtie vpon it as yett, because 
we hope ther shall be noe need if ther be we haue libertie to punish 
shuch things at our discretions ; if that will not serue; when we vnder- 
stand what penealtie you apointe in the case, we shall doe y* like, or 
y‘ which shall be equivelente vnto it. As for the instances you giue; 
we find that John Philipst when he came was sicke & if he had not been 
by some received to house he had been in danger to haue perished, he 

edged he was sent by his maister to seeke a seruise; yet as a ser- 
uente he was not entertained by any; till his maister came and sould 
his time, (not to him y‘ gaue him house roame) but to him that would 
giue most, so he had no cause to complaine. for John Pickworth} he 


receding July 29th, 1634, “The Governor and Mr. Winthrop wrote their letters into 

ngland to mediate their peace and sent them by Mr. Winslow,” and between the 12th 
and 19th of August following, he has this entry : “Our neighbours of Plymouth had a great 
trade also this year at Kenebeck, so as Mr. Winslow carried with him into England, this 
year about twenty hogsheads of beaver.” Prince has the following MS. note in his copy 
of the Memorial against Morton’s allusion to Winslow’s voyage, under date 1635: “ Gov- 
ernor Bradford says it was last year, and that he returns at the end of this.” He went 
again to England in 1646, and never returned. 

The names appended to this letter, with that of Governor Bradford, were probably the 
assistants in the government for that year, and that there are but four instead of five, may 
be accounted for by the conjecture that Winslow, then “ absente,” was one of their number. 
We have no other notice of the names of the assistants for this year; indeed all that we 
know concerning them prior to 1633, when the first record is made, is, that Allerton was the 
sole assistant to Bradford up to 1624, when four more were added. Who they were, we 
know not, if we except Winslow, on the authority of Belknap, who says, “ Governor Brad- 
ford having prevailed on the people of Plymouth [1624] to choose five Assistants, instead 
of one, Mr. Winslow was first elected to this office, in which he was continued till 1633.” 
This statement has been followed by later writers, and we think it quite a probable one, 
though we could wish Belknap had given us his authority for it. We think it quite proba- 
ble, also, that Allerton was continued for some years. Allen errs in stating that Alden “ was 
an assistant in the administration of every Y ped for 67 years.” On and after 1633, seven 
assistants were chosen. See Winthrop, Vol. I. p. 78. orton’s Memorial, RP. 168, 178, 
233. Prince, Vol. II. p. 61; Vol. I. pp. 105, 140, 145, 150, 153. Belknap’s Biog., Vol. IL. 

p- 300, 220. Allen’s Biog. Dict., article “Atpgn.” Old Colony Records, Vol. I. Hub- 
’s New England, pp. 90, 91. 

*“ They -_ Massachusetts Colony] were obliged to give all the servants they had sent 

over their liberty that they might shit for themselves, although they had cost from 16 to 
head. The le number was 180.”— Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, Vol. I. 


20 pounds a 
20. 


p- 20. 

t John Philips was one of the persons desiring to be made “freeman of the Massachu- 
setts colony, 1630, and admitted tothe oath 1632. We find in 1639, a John Philips bought 
of Robte Mendall of Duxborrow, a house and land, &c., peas to be made in instal- 

ili 


ments at the house of Mr. Winthrop in Boston. A John ps settled early in Duxbu- 
op oe bas several children, born probably in England. He married for a second wife 
‘aith Doten of Plymouth. He had a son, who was killed by lightning 1656. See Prince, 
bee p.4. Farmer, p. 226. Morton, p. 279. Old Colony Records. Deane’s Situate 
pp. 322, 323. 
¢ John Pickworth was at Salem in 1637, and had a grant of land. Ann Pickworth 
was @ member of the church there in 1638. She may have been the wife of John, and one 
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came but as a soujournour to worke for a few weeks, in wch time he 
goate a wife, & so is longe since returned duble, & hath no cause to 
complaine, excepte he hath goot a bad wife. Richard Church* came 
likewise ass a soujournour to worke for y* present ; though he is still hear 
residente longer then he purpossed ; And what he will doe, neither we, 
nor I thinke him selfe knowes; but if he resolue here to setle we shall 
require of him to procure a dismision; but he did affirme to vs at y* 
first that he was one of m‘ welbsf men, and freed to goe for England or 
whither he would, y*w™ we y*rather beleued because he came to vs 
frome Wessagasscusett upon y* faling out with his parttner ; for others 
intimated, we know none, (though we haue inquired) but they had a 
dismission either to come hither, or goe for England. Now ther are 
diuerce goone from hence, to dwell and inhabite with you, as Clement 


of the daughters of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, from which place it seems he returned 
“duble ;” and we trust she did not prove a “bad wife.” He must have lived a long time 
at Salem, for we find he had children baptized there at different periods, Ruth, Hanna, and 
John in 1638; Joseph in 1642; Rachell in 1646; Benjamin in 1648; Sarah in 1650; Ab- 
agail in 1652. There was also Samuel, who was killed in Philip’s War. He left a widow 
Sarah. The three first, recorded as baptized in 1638, are called children of —— Pick- 
worth. We suppose the blank should be filled with John. Further investigation weuld 

robably prove that he died at Salem, and his posterity after him. Persons of that name 
me lived there within a few years. See Felt’s Salem, Vol. I. 2d ed., pp. 170, 173, 515. 
Records of the First Church at Salem. We are indebted to the kindness of Rev. J. B. Felt, 
the diligent annalist of Salem, for the perusal of MS. extracts from the church records of 
Salem. See Farmer’s Register. 

* Richard Church was born 1608, came over 1630, desired to be made freeman of Mas- 
sachusetts that year, was admitted a freeman of Plymouth colony October 4, 1632. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Warren, and was the father of Colonel Benjamin 
Church, so famous in the Indian Wars. He was a carpenter, and with John Tomson 
built the first church in Plymouth. In 1642 an order passed for finishing the fortification 
on Fort Hill, and “ that Richard Church shall s ily build the carriage for another piece 
of ordnance.” He lived at Eel River, at Eastham, at Hingham, and at Dedham, where 
he died in December, 1668. Mitchell thinks it doubtful if he ever really settled at Eastham 
or Dedham. It “ee from the Old Colony Records, that in 1647 he ry lands 
at Eel River, with Manasseth Kempton; and he also bought and sold land. In April, 
1649, he sold a lot of land at Eel River to Robert Bartlet; and as the conveyance is some- 
what curious, and exhibits also the mode of payment which obtained to a great extent at 
that Fay we subjoin it. 

“ Bee it knowne vnto all men by these Prsentes yt I Richard Church have sould vnto 
Robert Bartlet all the right and title y* I the sd Ric hath in house and houseing and 
land with all the meadow ground with the addition y* hee had of goodman Kemton at the 
Eel River, and hee is to heave Cubbert and bime* and all the shelves and benches y* are 
in the house and all the ladders yt are about the house, and the sd Richard Church doth 
bind him:elfe his heairs and asynes to Ensure all y* the sd Richard Church hath sould to 
Robert Bartlet os no man shall not trouble him for it, but the said Richard Church is to 
take his corn of from the ground and to threash it in the barn in fourteen days, and hee is 
to heave the plancks y* are in the barne. 

“ And the said Robert Bartlet is to give vnto the sd Richard Church for his house and 
land the full sum of twenty five pound in maner and form foloing, a Rid Oxe a they call 
his name Mouse for eight conta and ten shil, and six pound to bee payed at M' Paddies 
in Comodities, and the Resedue yen oer the next yeare foloing in the last of September 
either in Catell or in Corn or in nts pay, if in Cattell they must be prised, if in 
corn it must bee at the prise currant, if in M ts pay hee must take it as hee Recev- 
eth it; and marchants pay is to bee paid in linnen and wollen and shooes and 
heere at ae if thay be there to bee had, if not hee is to take it in the other pay. 

“ And Elizabeth the wife of Richard Church aforsd, the Day and Yeare above wri 
Did acording to order give her free and full consent unto the sale of the house & land 
theire seve urtenances aforsaid, acording to the tearmes and conditions above men- 
sioned.” See Morton's Memorial, p.478. Old Colony Records, Vol. I, Deeds. Mitch- 
ell’s Bridgewater. Deane’s Situate. Russell's Plymouth, p. 205. 

t It is a little doubtful what name was here iatenied, pebow Wells or Webbs. There 
was a William Webb early at Weymouth. See F 8 Register, p. 307. 


* Uncertain. 
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Brigges,” John Hill, John Eedy, daniel ray,t &c. the which if either 

you, or they desire thir dismissions ; we shall be redy to give them; 

hopeing you will doe the like ; in the like cases, though we haue heard 

something otherwise. Thus with our prayers to y* Lord for your pros- 

perity, as our owne, and our harty salutations vnto you all we rest 
Plim: Feb. 6. 1631. [i. e. 1632.] your assured louing freinds 


Fox Nihon Jean Brafort-¢- ues 


South, 
ota: prom’, 


* Clement Briggs came in the Fortune, in 1621; he wes at Weymouth in 1633. On 
the 29th of August, 1638, he acknowledged the sale of some land at Plymouth, to Robte 
Heeks. We find on the Old Colony Records, that on the same day, he made a curious de- 
position at Plymouth, the object of which is not very apparent. e here subjoin it. 

“The deposition of Clement Briggs of Weymouth felmonger, taken at New Plymouth 
the xx1x day of August in the fourteenth yeare of y¢ now Raigne of our Sovaryne Lord 
Charles by the grace of God of England &c. 1638, before Thom Prence of New Plymouth 
gent Gov" and Will™ Bradford of the same Gent, assistant of the gov &. 

“This Deponent Deposeth and sayth that about two and twenty yeares since, this de- 

nm‘ then dwelling wtt one Mr Samuel Lathame in Barmundsey street, Southwarke, a 

elmonger, and one Thomas Harlow then also dwelling wt" Mr Robte Heeks* in the same 
street a fellmonger, the said Harlow and this depont had often eonferrence together how 
many pelts eich of their masters pulled a week. And this depont deposeth and sayth that 
the said Robte Heeks did pull three hundred pelts a week, and divers tymes six or seaven 
hundred & more a week in the killinge seasons, w°® was the most part of the yeare (ex- 
cept the tyme of lent) for the space of three or foure yeares. And that the said Robte 
Heeks sould his sheeps pelts at that tyme for fourty shillings a hundred to Mr Arnold Al- 
lard, Whereas this Deponts Mt Samuel Laythame sould his pelts for fifty shillings p C to 
y® same man, at ye same tyme, and Mr Heeks pelts were much better ware. 
Crement Baice¢s his mark.” 

t Daniel Ray bought a house in Plymouth in 1630, of Anthony Annable. A Daniel 
Ray and John Hill were afterwards at Salem. A John Eddy was at Watertown, 1634; had 
achild, Pilgrim. See Felt’s Salem, Vol. I. pp. 170,515. Farmer’s Register. 

t “In the list at the end of Gov' Bradford’s MS Folio, tis writ that capt Standish died 
Octob. 3. 1655. But his son William’s Table Book says Oct? 3. 1656, and capt Standish 
being chosen assistant in 1656, shows that his death must have taken place in the latter 
year.” — MS. note of Prince. The latter part of the note being gone, the words in italics 
are supplied by conjecture. From this little scrap, we gather the day of Standish’s death, 
which we have met with nowhere else. 

§ The signature of Samuel Fuller the physician, is especially interesting on account of 
its exceeding rarity. Mr. Russell, the Register of Deeds at Plymouth, and the intelligent 
author of the “ Recollections of the Pilgrims,” says that he has not yet been able to meet 
with it. Fuller died in 1633. His will is the first upon record, and was proved that year. 
The witnesses to it were John Winslow and Robte Heeks. See Old Colony Records. 


* Robert Hicks came in the Fortune, 1621. See Morton’s Memorial, pp. 378, 379. Old Colony Rec- 
ords, Vol. I., Deeds. Deane’s Sitwate, p. 284. 
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THE IRISH DONATION IN 1676. 


(Communicated by Mr. Coartes Deane.) 


The document below is a copy from the original, put into my hands 
a short time since, by a member of the Winslow family, in whose pos- 
session it has probably been for a long time. It has never before been 
printed. We see by this the conditions on which the Irish charity, al- 
luded to by some of our Plymouth historians, was bestowed. Rev. 
Nathaniel Mather," who was probably the instrument in procuring this 
donation, was pastor of a church in Dublin at the time. He was the 
son of Richard Mather, and the brother of Increase, who was at_that 
period pastor of the North church in Boston. There were many reasons 
why his heart would naturally be drawn by sympathy towards New 
England, in the time of her deep tribulation. 

I also give from the Old Colony Records, the account of its distribu- 
tion among the towns of the Old Colony, and the names of those “ ap- 
pointed to distribute it.” The whole of this has never before been 
printed. Judge Davis has published it in his edition of the Memorial, 
with the exception of the names of the distributors. I also give the 
amount apportioned among the different towns in the Massachusetts 
colony, with an account of the number of families and persons “ dis- 
tressed by the war.” Persons thus denominated probably included 
those who suffered by the depredations of the enemy, in the loss of 
property, and of those on whom they relied for support. Philip’s war 
was bloody and devastating in the extreme. The colonies suffered more 
in proportion to their numbers and strength, than was experienced dur- 
ing the Revolutionary struggle. “The war was brief, but its havoc 
and its terrors worse than death, no tongue can describe. Six hundred 
of the inhabitants, the greatest part of whom were the very flower of 
the country, fell in battle, or were murdered, oftentimes with circum- 
stances of the most revolting cruelty. This is the number officially re- 
ported at the time as falling. We may well suppose that half as many 
more fell victims in the progress of the war. It was a loss of her chil- 
dren to New England, not inferior to twenty thousand at the present 
day. What a havoc fora single year! ‘Twelve towns in Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth and Rhode Island were utterly destroyed ; and many 
more were greatly injured. Six hundred buildings, mostly dwelling- 
houses, are known to have been burned; and according to Dr. Trum- 


* Nathaniel Mather was born in Lancaster, England, March 20, 1630. He arrived in 
this country with his father in 1635; was graduated at Harvard College in 1647; after- 
wards went to England and was presented to the living at Barnstable, by Oliver Crom- 
well, in 1656. He was ejected in 1662, left England, and was minister at Rotterdam. He 
succeeded his brother Samuel at Dublin, in 1671 or 1672; he afterwards was pastor of a 
congregational church at London, and one of the lecturers at Pinner’s hall. . He died July 
26, 1697, and was buried near Bunhill fields. Dr. Watts placed a long Latin inscription 
upon his tomb-stone, ascribing to him a high character for genius, learning, piety, and 
ae fidelity. A number of sermons by him, have been published. See Allen’s 
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bull’s calculation, one man in eleven of the arms-bearing population was 
killed, and one house in eleven laid in ashes.* 

I have not yet been able to learn whether Connecticut received any 
portion of this charity. She suffered nothing in comparison with her 
sister colonies by the war, though she furnished her quota of men, and 
vigorously maintained her part in the conflict; but fortunately, as 
Trumbull says, she “had not one party of men surprised and cut off 
during the war; nor did the colony sustain any considerable loss of 
men, at any time, except in taking the fort in Narraganset.”’t 

Rhode Teland, it will be perceived, is not named in the letter, as a 
recipient of this charity. She suffered considerably by the war, but 
she did not take such an earnest and decided part against the common 
enemy, as did her neighbours. She claims, however, to have afforded 
shelter and protection to the flying English, and to have furnished some 
of the forces with provisions and transports. Some of her principal 
gentlemen also were volunteers in Church’s company. Rhode Island 
complained that she was not consulted as she should have been, respect- 
ing the war; and many reasons could probably be given why the 
she took was less active than that of the united colonies. Rhode Island 
was not a member of the confederacy. It is said that she solicited ad- 
mission, at its formation, but was refused, unless she would submit to 
the jurisdiction of Plymouth colony, which she declined. The truth is, 
there was but little sympathy any way between her and her sister colo- 
nies in New England. And the reasons for it are probably sufficiently 
obvious, without entering into them at present.f 

Allusion has been recently made to this “ gratifying instance of the 
generous influence of Christian sympathies,” exhibited to our fathers so 
many — since, in connection with another interesting incident which 
has taken place during the last year, the memory of which no doubt 
will linger long in the hearts of a grateful people, and be handed down 
to a distant posterity. I allude to the mission of the Jamestown. The 
Rev. Mr. Waterston has made mention of it in a letter to Capt. Forbes, 

ublished in the introduction to his pamphlet on the “ Voyage of the 
5 amestown,” in which he thus eloquently remarks: “ It is an interest- 
ing fact, that the people of Ireland nearly two hundred years ago, thus 
sent relief to our “ Pilgrim Fathers,’’§ in the time of their need ; and 


* See Everett’s Address, delivered at Bloody Brook, Sept. 30, 1835. See, also, Trum- 
bulks Connecticut, Vol. I. pp. 350, 351. 

t See Trumbull’s Connecticut, Vol. I. p. 351. Judge Davis, alluding to the Irish chari- 
ty, says, “Connecticut, also, happily escaping the depredations of the enemy, besides the 
prompt and efficient aid rendered by its brave officers and soldiers, on various emergencies, 
contributed liberally, in grain and provisions, to the relief of their suffering neighbours. 
So, also, did the town of Boston, then, as ever since, distinguished for its deeds of benevo- 
lence.” — Memorial, ee 

t See Callender’s Historical Discourse in R. I. Hist. Coll., p. 133. The New England 
Confederacy of 1643, a discourse delivered by J. Q. Adams before the Mass. Hist. Soc. in 
1843.— Coll., Vol. IX. 3d series, p. 210. . 

§ Reference is made here merely to the share which Plymouth had in this charity, 
amounting to £124.10.0. No further knowledge of this matter was had, probably, than 
what was gathered from the Old Colony Records, and the notice by Judge Davis, in his 
edition of the Memorial, which make no mention of any gifts to the sister colonies. And 
Judge Davis may not have been aware of any. The natural inference, however, from the 
Old Colony Records, which speak of “this colonies part of the contribution made by divers 
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that what we have been doing for that famishing country, is but a re- 
turn for what their fathers did for our fathers; and the whole circum- 
stance proves a verification of the scripture, ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.’” * * * * “TI consider 
the mission of the Jamestown,” continues the writer, “as one of the 
grandest events in the history of our country. A ship of war changed 
into an angel of mercy, departing on no errand of death, but with the 
bread of life to an unfortunate and famishing people. She carried with 
her the best wishes of millions, and it seemed as if Heaven particularly 
smiled upon you in your speedy passage out, and your safe return.””* 


“In behalfe of the contributors to this present releife sent to the distressed 
persons in New England by the Good ship call’d the Katherine of Dublin, 
it is desired 

1. That Mr William Ting, Mr James Oliver, and Mr John Hull, or as 
many of them as shall bee alive receive into their hands the whole cargoe 
by the Invoice sent herewith, and sell so much of it as to advance four hun- 
dred and fifty pound sterl, which they are to pay for the freight according 
to the Charter party as appears more fully thereby. 

2. That the remainder be given to the poor distressed by the late warr 
with the Indians ; wherein wee desire that an equall respect bee had to all 
godly psons agreeing in fundamentals of faith & order though differing 
about the subject of some ordinances, & pticularly that godly Antipeodo- 
baptists bee not excluded: w™ wee the rather thus perticularly insert be- 
cause sundry reports have come hither suggesting that godly psons of that 
pswasion have been severely dealt withall in New England, & also be- 
cause divers of that pswasion in this Citty have freely & very Considerably 
concurred in advanceing this releife. 

3. That it bee divided between the three united Colonys of Plymouth, 
Massachusets and Connecticot in such pportions as the Com® of y* said Col- 
onys shall adjust. Or If they shall not be sitting at Boston between the Ar- 
rival & y* distribucon of it that then it be left to the Governour or deputy 
Governor & Magistrats of the Massachusets dwelling in Boston, Charles 
towne, Cambridge, Watertowne, Dorchester & Roxbury to order the distri- 
bucon of it in such pportions to the sd Colonys as they shall judge equall & 
Impartiall. And that the said Magistrats of the Six townes aforesd do with 
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christians in Ireland,” harmonizes with the facts. Capt. Forbes has made a calculation of 
interest upon the sum above named, to show our present indebtedness to Ireland for her 
charity. If he wishes to enter into any calculations of this nature, I would suggest to him, 
as a truer basis on which to predicate them, that they be made upon the whole amount 
of the gift, which, aside from any part Connecticut may have had, is no less than £937.13.0. 
This is including the £450 payed for the freight, which, of course, is a part of the gift. It 
may be well enough, perhaps, to remark, that the amount distributed may possibly be rep- 
resented in the New England currency, which was not sterling. After the year 1652, 
when the mint was established in the Massachusetts colony, a change took place in their 
mode of reckoning. See Felt’s Mass. Currency, pp. 32, 33. 

Respecting this Irish charity, we must not indulge in the pleasing reflection that our 
fathers were indebted for its bestowment to the warm sympathies generous impulses 
of the Irish Catholic. I intend nothing by the remark, bat to make a statement of 

* The outward passage of the Jamestown was made in 15 days, 3 hours, and the return 
in less than 24 days. She sailed from Boston on the 28th of h, and returned to this 
port on the 16th of May, after an absence of but seven weeks and one hour. The amount 
of provisions taken out by her as a gift to the famishing Irish, as appears by the invoice, 
was $35,868.53. The vessel for its transportation was furnished freely by government. 
Capt. Forbes generously volunteered as her commander. His pamphlet, entitled “ The 
Voyage of the Jamestown on her Errand of Mercy,” will be treasured as a record of one 
of the most pleasant incidents in the history of New E 
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the Governour & deputy Governour of the Massachusets order the dispos- 
all of that part which shal belong to their colony to be made by y* Mer- 
chants to whom it is consigned or any other as they shal think fit. 

4. That if any of y* Indians in New England who have adhered to the 
English in the present Warr bee brought to distress by their barbarous 
country men we desyre that they may by no means bee forgotten, but share, 
respect being had to their condicon in this present releife: Especially those 
of them that are of y* houshold of faith wee desyre may be singularly re- 
garded. 

5. That those English who possibly live not in any of the patents and 
jurisdicons aforesd, if in necessity & distress, be not Excluded from per- 
taking in This Supply. 

6. That what is sent to the Colonys of Plymouth & Connecticot be dis- 
posed of as the Governour & any two Magistrats of ye sd Colonys shall 
order. 

7. That the Merchants to whom zt is consigned & who shall receive the 
same, be accountable to the Governour of the Massachusets and the Magis- 
trats that dwell in Boston, Charlestown, Cambridge, Watertowne, Roxbury 
& Dorchester concerning the whole Cargoe that they shal receive and their 
disposal of it. 

8. That if these above written Suggestions of our desires through our 
unacquaintedness with the present Condition and Circumstances which that 
country may possibly bee in do not comport with the end desyned w™ is 
the releife of the poor distressed in their psent exigences wee leave it to 
the Wisdome & Integrity of the abovenamed Magistrates of Massachusets 
to vary therefrom as they shal find necessary in order to the Charitable end 
designed of releiving those that are in Distress. 

Nata MATHER 

Dublin Aug’t 7th 1676. Wit Keyes 

WILL: JAQUE 
Rost: CHomBrYy 
1 bo in i e $ 
original, and are onyplied by conjectare.]. z aside nig: sell 
Sam™ Bonnett 
Sem Coxe.” 

* “ March 1676 [i. e. 1677.] The order and Destribution of this Collonies 
pte of the Contribution made by divers Christians in Ireland for the releiffe 
of such as are Impoverished Destressed and in Nessesitie by the late Indian 
Warr was, as it Respects this Collonie Proportioned as followeth ; 


Leift Morton 
Plymouth 8 00 00 Joseph Warren > appointed to distribute it. 
William Crow 
Duxborrow 2 00 00 Mr Josiah Standish, William Paybody 
Scituate 12 00 00 Major Cudworth Cornett Studson and Edward 
Jenkins 


Taunton 10 00 00 William Harvey James Walker John Richmond 
Swansey 21 00 00 Mr Browne John Butterworth 

Meddle Berrey 4 10 00 Francis Combe Isack Howandf 

Eastham 00 10 00 Captain Freeman 

Yarmouth 00 10 00 Mr John Thacher 

Barnstable 3 00 00 Mr Huckens Barnabas Laythrop 

Dartmouth 22 00 00 John Cook John Smith John Russell 





* Copied from the Orp Cotony Records. 
t Probably intended for Howland. 
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32 00 00 Mr Nathaniel Paine Leift Hunt 
2 00 00 Mr Daniell Smith Ensigne Eames Anthony Snow 
7 00 00 Elder Brett Deacon Willis Mr Samuel Edson” 


“ Account of People Distressed by the War in the Massachusetts Colony, 
taken Jan. 22, 1676-77.* 


The Irish Donation in 1676. 
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In Boston, 116 families, containing 402 persons, 60 
Salem, 61 295 44 
Sudbury, 12 48 7 
Marblehead, 45 185 27 
Cambridg, 14 61 9 
Dorchester, 6 21 3 
Rowly, 4 12 1 
Lyn, 9 36 5 
Oburn, [Woburn] 8 43 6 
Billerica, 1 4 0 
Andover, 1 5 0 
York, 17 53 7 
Manchester, 3 9 1 
Dover, 5 15 2 
Watertown, 19 76 11 
Concord, 18 72 10 
Weymouth, 6 24 38 
Milton, 8 9 1 
Roxbury, 9 36 5 
Portsmouth, 20 90 13 
Hull, d 16 2 
Kittery old, 7 27 4 
Kittery new, 7 27 4 
Charlestown, 29 102 15 
Deadham, 8 36 5 
Chettinford, 11 44 6 
Hingham, 4 12 1 
Gloster, 1 6 0 
Ipswitch, 1 6 0 
Newbury, 3 12 1 
Topsfield, 1 6 0 
Brentry, 9 36 5 
Beverly, 9 36 5 
Hampton, 2 12 1 
Meadfield, 19 71 11 
Malden, 14 52 7 
Mudyriver, 1 7 1 
Wenham, 8 12 1 

38 towns 510 1921 
allow 9 towns not brought in 870 54 

2321f 

additions to Boston 30 6 
2351 363 

* See New Hist. Colt. Vol. HL pp. 101, 102. 
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Boston, Jan. 22, 1676 [i. e. 1677] 
Mr Dean Taylor, Paul Dudley, 

You are ordered to deliver unto the select Men of the several Towns 
Mentioned in this list the Sums apportioned to them herein In meal, oat- 
meal, wheat, malt at 18s per ball, butter 6d and cheese 4d per pound out 
of the Irish Charity in your hands, whose several receipts for so much shall 
be your discharge. 

his order above written woss passed by the Govnor and magistrates this 
25th January, 1676, [i. e. 1677] for the distribution of the Irish Charity ac- 
cording to the lists on the other side as 
Attest Epwarp Rawson, Secretary, 


By their order.” 





FIRST SETTLERS OF HINGHAM. 
(Communicated by ANprEw H. Warp, Esq.) 


Names of the first proprietors in Hingham, who drew their house-lots on 
the 18th Sept., 1635, from the Cove on the north side of the road to Fort 


hill, viz: — 


-_ 

1 James Cade 

2 Abraham Martin 

3 William Notter 

4 John Otis 

5 Thomas Loring 

6 John Strong 

7 David Phinney 

8 Thomas Andrews 

9 Joseph Andrews 
10 William Walton 
11 Richard Betstome 
12 Thomas Wakely 
13 William Arnall 
14 Nicolas Jacob 
15 Edmund Hobart 


16 John Smart 
17 Edmund Hobart, Sen. 
18 Joshua Hobart 
19 Mr Peter Hobart 
20 Richard Osborne 
21 George Lane 
22 George Marsh 
23 George Ludkin 
24 Nicolas Baker . 
25 Nath! Baker 
26 Andrew Lane 
eorge Bachor 
28 Thomas Collier 
29 Francis Smith 


Many of the above named persons owned other pieces of land in the year 
1635; and some others not mentioned above, viz: — 


Thomas Chubbuck 
John Palmer 
Richard Ibrook 
William Cotherum 
William Cotherill 
Wid”. Martayne 


John Fearing 

Nath! Peck 

John Tulker [Tucker?] 
Clement Bate 

Thomas Gill 


Names of persons to whom lands were granted by the town between the 
years 1635 & 1640, including those before named, viz : — 


1636 Nicolas Lobdin 

1636 Josiah Cooper 

1636 Henry Gibbs 

1636 Richard Sanger 

1637 Thomas Lincorne, cooper 


1637 Thomas Nickols 
1638 John Stevens 
1638 Stephen Lincorne 
1638 Jeremy Morse 
1638 Samuel Packer 
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1638 Stephen Gates 
1636 William Buckland 
1636 William Hersye 
1638 Thomas Lincorne, husbandman 
1636 John Winchester 
1636 Benjamin Bosworth 
1637 John Cutter 

1636 William Walker 
1636 Adam Mott 

1636 Thomas Hubbard 
1638 John Beals 
1636 Jonas Austih 
1636 Ralph Woodward 
1636 Jaruce Gould 
1636 Thomas Lincorne, weaver 
1636 Daniel Foxe 
1636 Thomas Johnson 
1636 Clement Bates 
1636 George Russell 
1636 John Farrow 
1636 Thomas Lincorne, miller 
1636 William Layre 
1637 Aaron Ludkin 
1637 Thomas Paynter 
1637 John Lord 
1639 John Prince 
1638 Robert Peck 
1638 Mr Joseph Peck 
1637 Jonathan Bosworth 
1638 John Stodder 
1637 Henry Tuttill 

637 Thomas Chaffe 
1637 William Ludkin 
1637 John Tower 
1636 William Sprague 
1637 Thomas Shaw 
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1637 Joseph Phippeny 
1637 Thomas Hill 

1637 Thomas Barns 
1637 Ralph Smith 

1638 Henry Chamberlin ~~ 
1638 Mathew Cushing 
1638 Thomas Cooper 
1638 Henry Chamberlin, shoemaker 
1638 John Sutton, Sen. 
1639 Anthony Hilliard 
1637 Thomas Dimock 
1637 Thomas Clap 
1638 Thomas Lawrence 
1638 Mr Henry Smith 
1638 Mathew Hawke 
1638 Francis James 
1636 Phillip James 
1638 James Bucke 

1638 John Foulsham 
1638 William Ripley 
1638 Thomas 'Thaxter 
1638 John Thaxter 
1638 Stephen Payne 
1638 John Benson 

1638 Widow Wilder 
1637 Joseph Underwood 
1637 Vincen Druce 
1638 Bezowne Allen 
1637 Samuel Ward 
1637 Thomas Underwood 
1637 Nicolas Hodsdin 
1638 Thomas Joanes 
1637 Robert Joanes 
1637 Thomas Hammond 
1639 Edmund Pitts 


Names of other persons not before mentioned who had lands granted be- 
tween the years 1640 and 1692, viz: — 


1669 Purthy Mc. farlin 
1647 Edward Burton 
1647 Widow Collier 
1663 Moses Collier 
1680 Samuel Stowell 
1647 Abraham Joslin 
1656 John Garnet 
1647 Thomas Huit 
1680 Nathan Farrow 
1682 James Bate 
1647 Nath' Beals 


1657 James Whiton 
1646 Stephen Payne 
1684 Peter Barns 
1645 Mark Eames 
1665 Daniel Cushing 
1664 Mathew Cushing 
1639 Anthony Hilliard 
1655 John Smith 

1655 John Ripley 
1690 Ephraim Wilder 
1647 John Lazell 


The above was copied from a copy of the Rev. Peter Hobart’s Journal, 
from which the following is also extracted. 
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“Mr Peter Hobart was born in England at or near Hingham in the 
County of Norfolk the latter end of the year 1604. 

He was educated at the University of Cambridge, was employed at dif- 
ferent places as a preacher of the Gospel: the last place of his residence in 
England was in the town of Haverhill; his parents and brothers & sisters 
had, to his great affliction, embarked for New England. 

Some time after this, owing to the persecutions in England, he also re- 
solved to remove to New England. 

Accordingly in the summer of 1635, he embarked with his wife and four 
children, and after a tedious voyage and constant sickness, he arrived at 
Charlestown, on the 8" of June, where he found his relations, who had 
safely arrived before him. 

Several towns now addressed him to become their minister — but he chose, 
with his fathers family, and some other christians, to form a new plantation, 
which they called Hingham, and there gathered a church. 

He continued a faithful Minister for about 43 years. 

Soon after his arrival in New England, his wife died — he married again 
and had a number of children. 

About eight weeks before his death, he assisted in the ordination of the 
Rev’ Mr Norton, his successor.” 

This account of Rev. Mr. Hobart was probably entered in the journal by 
his son, David Hobart, who continued it for many years, and after him, 
others, in like manner, in which the Rev. Mr. Hobart kept it. It consists 
of a record of baptisms, marriages and deaths, beginning in 1637, and 
brought down to 1847. 

The following appears to have been the first entry made by Mr. Hobart 
in his journal : 

“June 8. 1635 —I, with my wife and four children came safely to New 
England June 8. 1635 —forever praised be the God of Heaven, my God 
and my King.” 

MARRIAGES. 

Joshua Hobart & Ellen Tbrook at Cambridge, March 1638 
John Tower & Margaret Ibrook Feb. 1639 
James Bate & Ruth Liford April 1642 
John Smith & Sarah Woodward ; May 1645 
Daniel Cushing & Lydiah Gilman June 1645 
James Whiting & Mary Beal Dec 1647 
Mathew Bridgges & Deborah Cushing May 1648 
Richard Brown & Elizabeth Marsh at Weymouth Nov. 1648 
John Thaxter & Elizabeth Jacobs Dec 1648 
John Low & Elizabeth Stodder Feb. 1649 
John Tucker & Widow Norton June 1649 
Samuel Stowell & Mary Farrow Oct 1649 
John Lazell & Elizabeth Gates Nov 1649 
w Jeremiah Beal & Sarah Ripley at Boston Nov. 1652 
Mathew Cushing & Sarah Jacob Feb. 1653 

Joseph Jewett at Boston & Wid. Allen, late Capt Bezoun Allen's 
wife May 1653 
Thomas Marsh & Sarah Beal March 1649 
William Ripley & Wid. Thaxter Sept 1654 
Onisiphorus & Hannah Cutter Feb. 1655 
Joseph More & Ruth Star at Boston May 1656 
Jeremiah Fitch at Boston & Sarah Chubbuck Sept 1657 
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John Tucker & Elizabeth Hobart at Boston 


John son of Capt. Thomas Andruce & Patience Nickols 
y John Beal & Widow Jacob 


John Lobdell & Hannah Leavitt 

John Low & Hannah Lincoln 

Henry Ward & Remember Farrow 

Samuel Peck & Prudence Clap at Dorchester 
Stephen Lincoln & Elizabeth Hawkes 

y John Beal & Mary Gill 

Joseph Church & Mary Tucker 

Caleb Hobart & Mary Eliot at Braintree 


Peter Hobart & Susanna, D. of Jacob Eliot, at Boston 


Thomas Lincoln & Mary Chubbuck 
Abraham Holman & Sarah Pitts 
Humphrey Wilson & Judith Hersey 
Nathaniel Thomas & Deborah Jacob 
Joseph Bradford & Jael Hobart 

John Leavitt & Bathsheba Hobart 
Joseph Grafton & Eliza Browne 

Return Manning & Sarah Hobart 

John Hugh & Mary Hobart 

V Caleb Beale & Widow Hewitts daughter 
Benj* Stutson of Scituate & Bethia Hawkes 
John Stodder & Hannah Briant 

James Hersey & Mary Farrow 

Thomas Humphrey & George Lane’s daughter 
John Longley & Sarah Gill 

Joshua Lincoln & Deborah Hobart 
Joseph Berston & Susanna Lincoln 

@ Samuel Clap & Hannah Gill 

Robert Green & Elizabeth Nicols 
Samuel Thaxter & Abigail Church 
Benjamin Lincoln & Sarah Fearing 
Samuel Stodder & Elizabeth Gill 
Samuel Judkin & Elizabeth Leavitt 
Purdy Magvarlow & Patience Russell 
Joseph Joy & Mary Prince 

William Roberts, Boston & Elizabeth Tower 
Caleb Church & Joanna Sprague 
Edward Cowell & Sarah Hobart 
Samuel Shrimpton & Abial Brown 
John Chubbuck & Martha Beal 

Israel Hobart & Sarah Witherell 
Nathaniel Chubbuck & Wid. Garnet 
Samuel Mason & Judith Smith 
Benjamin Loring & Mary Hawkes 
Josiah Lane & Deborah Gill 

Daniel Howard & Deborah Pitt 
Thomas Jewitt & Susanna Guilford 
John Bull & Mary Pitt 

Samuel Inggs & Mary Beal 

Thomas Gull & Susanna Wilson 
Thomas Joanes & Elizabeth Pitt 
Samuel Hobart & Hannah Gold 
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March 1658 
Sept 1658 
March 1659 
July 1659 
Sept 1659 
Feb. 1660. 
Feb. 1660 
Feb. 1660 


Nov 1660 ~~ 


Dec 1660 
April 1662 
Dec 166% 
Feb. 1663 
Feb. 1663 
Dec 1663 
Feb. 1664 
May 1664 
June 1664 
July 1664 
Dec 1664 
Dec 1664 
Dec 1664 
Aug. 1665 
Dec. 1665 
Dec 1665 
Dee 1665 
Jan 1666 
April 1666 
May 1666 
June 1666 
Oct 1666 
Dec 1666 
Feb. 1667 
Feb. 1667 
March 1667 
July 1667 
Aug. 1667 
Oct 1667 
Dec 1667 
June 1668 
Aug. 1668 
Dec 1668 
Jan. 1669 
June 1669 
June 1670 
Dec 1670 
May 1671 
May 1672 
Oct 1672 
Nov 1672 
Feb 1673 
Dec 1673 
Dec 1673 
Feb. 1674 
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John Hobart & Hannah Burr April 1674 
Nathaniel Foulsham & Hannah Faxon June 1674 
John Lane & Mehitable June 1674 
Thomas Bacon & Christian Beale Nov. 1674 
William Sprague & Deborah Lane Dec 1674 
Francis Barker & Mary Lincoln Jan. 1675 
Dr Cutter & Mary Cowell Jan. 1675 
Thomas Marsh & Sarah Lincoln May 1675 
Robert Waterman & Susanna Lincoln Oct. 1675 
Simon Groce & Mary Bond of Boston Oct. 1675 
Robert Williams of Roxbury & Wid. Fering Nov 1675 
Arthur Caone & Sarah Gold Nov. 1675 
Note Groton burnt 13 March 1676 
Marlborough burnt 26 March 1676 
Rehoboth assaulted 28 March 1676 
Sudbury burnt and Capt. . 
Wadsworth & Capt. Broclebani slain ¢ oF agne Sere 
John Jacob slain by the Indians April 
near his fathers house — the same day about 19 
the same time Sergeant Pratt of Weymouth was slain 1676 


Joseph Joanes & Anthony Sprague’s houses burnt ? 
Also Israel Hobarts, Nath' Chubbucks & James Whiton’s f April 20 


houses burnt to the ground by the Indians 1676 
Henoch [perhaps Enoch] Hobart & Hannah Harris Aug. 1676 
Josiah Leavitt & Margaret Johnson Oct 1676 
John Fering & Hannah Beal at Boston Dec 1676 
Israel Leavitt & Lidia Jackson at Plymouth Jan. 1677 
Paul Gilford & Susanna Pullen Feb. 1677 
John Record & Hannah Hobart July 1677 ® 
Daniel Hobart at Boston and Elizabeth Warren Oct 1677 
Joseph Baset & Martha Hobart Oct. 1677 
Daniel Lincoln & Elizabeth Lincoln Jan 1678 
Benj* Eastman & Anna Joy April 1678 
Nehemiah Clap & Sarah Leavitt April 1678 
Samuel Thaxter & Deborah Lincoln June 1678 
James Hawkes & Sarah Jacob July 1678 
William King & Deborah Prince July 1678 
Mr John Norton & Mary Mason at Boston Nov 1678 
Jacob Beal & Mary Beal Jan. 1679 


Thus far appears to have been recorded by the Rev. Peter Hobart, and 
as the record says, afterwards continued by his son, David Hobart. The 
Rev. Peter Hobart died Jan. 20, 1679, and was buried on the 23d, in the 
75th year of his age, being 53 years a laborer in the work of the ministry ; 
about 43 years at Hingham. 


Peter Barns & Ann Canterbury July 1679 

great fire in Boston wherein were burnt 77 Aug. 1679 
welling houses & 35 ware houses 

John Low & Ruth Joy Sept 1679 

Daniel Mason & Rebecca Hobart Oct 1679 

John Lane & Sarah Beale Jan. 1680 


John Smith & Deac. Parkers daughter April 1680 
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Daniel Cushing & Elizabeth Thaxter 
John Mayo & Hannah Freeman 


[To be continned.] 
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Dec 1680 
My Father [in law] Edmund Quincy & Mrs Eliot at Cambridge Dec 1680 


April 1681 


James Ray & Wid. Hewett Jan 1682 
Ephraim Marsh & Elizabeth Lincoln Jan 1682 
Y Benjamin Bate & Mary Leavitt at New London Oct 1682 
John Lewis & Hannah Lincoln Nov 1682 
Joshua Ripley & Hannah Bradford at Plymouth Nov 1682 
John Otis & Grace Bacon at Barnstable July 1683 
John Stowell & Mary Beal Sept 1683 
Joseph Loring & Hannah Leavitt Oct 1683 
Nathan Farrow & Mary Garnet Dec 1683 
V Joseph Bate & Mary Lincoln Jan 1684 
Caleb Lincoln & Ruth Bate May 1684 
Goodman Jenkins & Wid: Ripley June 1684 
Mathew Cushing & Jael Jacob Dec 1684 
Thomas Lincoln & Sarah Lewis Dec 1684 
Samuel Gill & Ruth Lincoln Jan 1685 
Samuel Stowell & Rachel Gill Jan. 1685 
Peter Cushing & Hannah Hawkes June 1685 
James Garnet & Elizabeth Ward June 1685 
John (son of Capt. Thomas Andrews) & Patience Nicols Dec 1685 
Isaac Lazell & Abigail Leavitt Jan. 1686 
Mr Woodbridge & Deborah Totton Aug. 1686 
John Hunt & Ruth Quincy Oct 1686 
Jonathan May & Sarah Longle Nov 1686 
Benjamin Joanes & Susanna Beal Dec 1686 
Enoch Whiting & Mary Lincoln Jan 1687 
Nathaniel Nicols & Sarah Lincoln March 1687 
Daniel Lincoln & Sarah Nicols April 1687 
Samuel Lincoln & Deborah Hersey April 1687 
Elisha Turner & Elizabeth Jacob June 1687 
Stephen Garnet & Sarah Warren Dec 1687 
Ambrose Low & Ruth Andrews Feb 1688 
Thomas Remington & Remember Stowell March 1688 


Our materials are as yet exceeding scanty for the desired informa- 








tion of this early and enterprising emigrant to New England, and we 
should defer a notice of him in hopes of being better able to do his 
memory justice, but for a desire to lay before our readers the following 
letter, with which we have been favored by Mr. TuoxoporE L. How 
of Dorchester, a member of the society. Of the numerous original MS. 
documents in Mr. Howe’s possession, this seems to be one of the most 
ancient ; and we select it for its value in adding a few facts to the fam- 
ily history of Epwarp Breck," about whom so little is known. It is 


* On the origin of the name Breck we have only a short note. It was called an old 
word by Phillips and Kersey, about 150 years ago, and modern lexicographers have exclud- 
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highly deserving of a place here on another account — as a specimen of 
epistolary writing of that day, which will not suffer by a comparison 
with any we have met with. But it comes to us in such a state of de- 
eay, that we are sorry to be under the necessity of acknowledging, that 
with all the force of eyes we can bring to bear upon it, its copy is im- 
perfect. It has the appearance of having been saturated many times 
with water, and that of a color approaching nearly to the ink; never- 
theless, we are very confident that we have approximated so near to 
the original, that its general import, and all its facts, are secured. 

We might very likely be able to give some clue to the family of the 
writer of the letter, had he designated the county where he wrote, but 
by his giving us no other landmark than the town or village, he has 
deprived us of the ordinary means of discovery resorted to in similar 
cases. There are so many Ashtons, dispersed in so many counties, that 
a search would consume more time than we can devote to it. 

The following is the article in Farmer’s Register, on BRECK : — 


“ Breck, Epwarp, Dorchester, a member of the church in 1636; adm. 
freeman, 1639. His son, Capt. JoHN Breck, was father of Rev. RoBERT 
Breck of Marlboro’, who was b. in Dorchester, 7 Dee., 1682, d. 6 Jan., 
1731. Sprague, Hist. Dict.,79. Rosert, Boston, freem., 1649, probably 
son of Epwarp. His son Rospert was 6. 1658.” 


The following letter makes it quite certain that the Rosert of Bos- 
ton, was son of Epwarp. The Rev. Ropert Breck of Marlboro’, 
grad. H. C. 1700, ordained there 25 Oct., 1704. In the central vil- 


lage burying-ground is a monument to his memory, upon which is a long 
and highly commendatory Latin inscription, beginning, Reliquice terres- 
tres Theologi vere venerandi Roberti Breck sub hoe tumulo concervan- 
ter, &c. His wife was Elizabeth Wainwright of Haverhill, Ms. 
Among the papers communicated by Mr. Howe, there is an original 
deed, dated 20 5 sa 1638, setting forth, that, “I Thomas Treadwell 
of Ipswich in consideration of the sum of fiftie & one pounds, do coue- 
nant bargaine & sell vnto Epwarp Brecke of Dorchester al that house 
& tow accres of lande standinge & being on the ende of that lott next 
to the see that was m™ Theophilus Wilson,” &c. The same lot joined 
land, also, “‘ that was Thomas Howes.” ‘This deed bears the names of 
John Glouer and Thomas Starr as witnesses. In another original 
deed, 18 Feb., 1641, (1642) “Frrances Burrg, the wife of M'. Jon- 
athan Burre," late of Dorchester in New England ffor Dyurs consider- 
ations mee mooving, but especially for & in consideration of the some 
of Twentie pounds of Lawfull English money,” —*“ of Edward Breck 
of Dorchester, yeoman’ —“ & his haires All that great Lott, lying 
amongst the great Lotts, between the lotts of Mr. Israell Stoughton & 


ed it. Our authors define it a bruise, or a gap in a hedge, and in old Latin deeds we find 
Brecca, “a breech, decay, or any other want of repair.” Breck seems still to be used in 
some parts of England to denote pasture. See Thoresby’s Ducatus Leodiensis, p. 99. 
* A biography of Rev. Jonathan Burr will be found in Dr. Harris’s Memorials of Dor- 
— pp. 40, 41, from which we learn that daron Burr, Vice President of the U. S., was 
escendant. 
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of John Wiswall, containing twenty fouer Acars bee it moer or less.” 
Witnessed by John Glouer and Richard Withington." Signed 
“The F of 
lettre 
Frrances Burrs.” 

The next paper in which we find the name of Epwarp Breck is an 
affidavit of Thomas Leake, dated 21. (4.) 58.: “I Thomas Leak Do 
Testifie that my Brother henry Leak & myself weare Chosen by Ed- 
ward Breck & John Smith to set out the bounds beetween them, in the 
Swamp beetweene there houses,” &c. This document is witnessed by 
Humphrey Atherton. 

On the 24 Jan., 1679, (1680) “ Nathaniel Turner of Situate, yeo- 
man,” for £11. sells to Joun Breck of Dorchester, tanner, about two 
acres of land, being in a sartain neck Comanly Cald Captins Neck.” 
This deed was acknowledged 26 Jan., 1679-80, before ‘“* William 
Stoughton Assist'.”” It was witnessed by Samuel Paul and Timothy 
foster. The name of Joun Breck appears again in 1681 as a witness 
to an assignment of Thomas Pope to Increase Sumner. Again in 
1685, when John Trescott, (carpenter,) deeds to him “ his heyres & 
exiccutors” an eighth of a sawmill, “‘ which the said Triskit lately buelt 
ja dorchester nigh Daniell Elders vpon neponset riuer, with the eight 
part of all yron work as well as timber with dams, Boomes, floome,” &c. 

We find Edward Breck among the select men of Dorchester in 1642; 
one of a committee for building a new meeting house, 1645; select 
man, 1646, 1655, 1656, 1659. That he held those offices at these 
dates, is shown in Blake’s Annals of Dorchester. 

Mr. Edward Breck died Nov. 2, 1662, leaving children, Robert, 
John, Mary, Elizabeth, and Susannah. John followed the business of 
a tanner, and was extensively engaged in various kinds of business, and 
was well known as Capt. John Breck. The neck of land now called 
Squantum belonged to him. He died Feb. 4, 1691-2, leaving a wife 
and several children, the eldest of whom was Edward, (also a tanner,) 
who was the father of Jonathan Breck of Medfield, currier ; Joseph of 
Bellingham, trader ; Edward of Salem, hatter; and a daughter, wife of 
J ‘% Robinson of Dorchester. These last four children were all living 
in 1789. 

Susannah Breck, daughter of the first Edward, was living unmarried 
in 1674. Of the other children, Robert, Mary, and Elizabeth, our 
papers supply no facts. Capt. John Breck made a provision in his 
will, that “* one son be brought up to learning.” This son (whose name 
does not appear in the will) was doubtless the graduate of 1700, the 
Rev. Robert of Marlboro’, before mentioned. In the genealogy of the 
Minot family, I., 173, it is stated that John Minot, who d. in Dorches- 
ter, 1690, m. Elisabeth Brick, who d. in the same town, 1670. She 
was, it is not unlikely, the Hlizabeth, dau. of the first Edward Breck. 

Dr. Samvuet Breck of Worcester, was a son of the Rev. Robert 


* Several persons of the name of Withington, at Dorchester, have attained @ great age. 
The united ages of five of them are 411 years, while their average is 81 3-5 years.— The 
Sexton’s Monitor, and Dorchester Cemetery Memorial. 
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Breck of Marlboro’, and was a surgeon in the revolutionary army. He 
is supposed to have gone to Worcester abont 1730. In 1747, he re- 
moved to Windsor, Ct., but died in Springfield, in 1764. His house 
in Worcester was situated on the common, southeast of the meeting 
house, and was purchased by John Chandler, treasurer, for the use of 
the town.* 

The Rev. Rozert Breck of Springfield, was son of the Rev. Robert 
Breck of Marlborough, Ms., and grandson of Capt. John Breck of Dor- 
chester.} He was the author of a valuable Century Sermon, 1775, 
and several funeral and other discourses. He died April 20, 1784, in 
his 71st year, and 49th of his ministry. On his monument in Spring- 
field, we read, 

He taught us how to live, & O! too high 
A price for knowledge! taught us how to die. 

To fix a date to our letter is perhaps a more difficult thing than the 
reading of it; the former may be impossible, and the latter is certainly 
next to it. All we are at present able to do is to suppose it was written 
about 1639. 

The name of Breck has probably, with some branch of the family, 

one into that of Brick. The celebrated John Dunton, in his Life and 

rrors, has given a very amusing account of a widow Brick, as he 
spells the name, who was living in Boston when he was here, in 1686. 
His way of informing his reader that Mrs. Brick’s husband was dead, 
is by saying that she had had her head cut off. On being invited to 
visit Natick, to attend the annual summer lecture there with several 
friends, he says, “* When we were setting forward, I was forced, out of 
civility and gratitude to take Madam Brick behind me on horseback. 
It is true, she was the Flower of Boston, but, in this case, proved no 
more than a beautiful sort of luggage to me.” 

The name of Breck does not appear in the earlier directories of Bos- 
ton, but in that of 1798, we find Joseph Breck, mariner, living in Sal- 
— Alley, and Moses Breck, boat-builder, Ship street; but no 

ricks. 

A “M* John Breck” was a subscriber to Prince’s New England 
Chronology, published in 1736, but without his place of residence being 
stated. 

We now submit the letter, noting that the words in italics are sup- 
plied from the general context, and although they do not fully satisfy 
us in all cases, they convey, we think, the sense of the original. 


Ould and loueing ffrend 
though I haue written twise & receiued no returne, yet I cannot let 
slipp such as optunitie, but write againe at least w™ importunitie, to 
force my old frend to his penn againe: But me thinkes my thoughts 
returne this Apollogie for my old frend, he is in sorrowe for his dear 
wife, for his sweet daughter, both which I hear god hath of late taken 
vnto himselfe. So hopefull a sonne here,$ so gracious & sweet a wife 


# See Lincoln's Hist. Worcester, 173 and 254. 
t Worcester Magazine, II. 187. 
t By which it appears he left a son in England. 
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& daughter there, cannot but lye Closse to a tender father & loueing 
husband’s hart. But I question not but god hath fitted you for these 
sadd & heavie tryalls before he brought them vpon you. He hath 
stored you w™ grace to manage all states & Conditions, & wisdome 
to deny all affecions & vnseemly passions. Now you see the lords 
will is done. I know you cannot but willingly submit. You have lost 
wife & children, louing & louely, but they are not lost, who are singing 
their halleluiahs in heauen, & inioy for an earthly husband, parent eter- 
nall & havenly. But O they were louely & pleasent in their liues, and 
content & comfort was lapped upp in their inioyment. I know it was 
not so, you were of too nigh communion with god to Satisfie yourself w™ 
creature comforts. But, I loued them dearly, your loue may now the 
more freely & intirely be carried on to god that gave them; O let all 
your sorrow be godly sorrow, & all your ioy, ioy of the holy, holy ghost, 
w™ no man cann take from you; make god your all in all, let him be 
your treasure, so you cannot then be made poore by any losse, or mis- 
erable by any distresse ; yea, so your dutes will be sweet, Crosses more 
tolerable, sin intolerable ; your hart more inlarged, mind more spitu- 
alized, your life more gracious, death more comfortable; goeing not 
only to your wife & children, but to your treasure & your all; we 
blesse god for your peace, vnion, & harmonie in your churches ; care to 
redresse errors and opinions which w™ us abound. These sad afflic- 
tions forceing mee to write something, have extorted ffrd mee these 
fewe advertisements, which I begine to checke myselfe, knowing I write 
to an old disciple and one in Christ long before my selfe & live amongst 
such water springs as need none of poore sauorles droppings ; but I 
haue done. Your old friend thinkes much. Hee hath not hard from 
you theise 2 yeares last past; it may be you writt ¢ the lettres miscar- 
ried. I pray you commend me dearly to your sonn Robert, & to your 
man John Birchall,* that went ouer with you frd our Towen I hear he 
is well & liueing in your Town again. So in hast I rest. 
Ashton i2" of the ij Monthe yor dear ffrend 
[ Superseribed ] James Woop 
To his deare and louein 
ffrend Edward Brecke at 
DorChester in Newe 
England these. 


We should be glad if it were in our power to offer something upon 
the history of the writer of the foregoing letter, but his name, like that 
of the place where he wrote the letter, is found in so many places, it is 
difficult to determine any thing with certainty about him. The name 
of Wood occurs very early in the annals of New England. William 
Wood, who wrote that excellent book about New England called 


* We have not met with this name elsewhere. It may be that since written Birch. 
There was a Samuel Birch of Dorchester in 1734, who was son of Joseph of that town, 
blacksmith. Farmer found a Thomas Bircher, 1637; Edward Burcher, Plymouth, 1623, 
but no Birchall nor Birch. If it be the same as Birchard, very likely he went to Norwich, 
as this name appears there in 1660. In our present volume, p. 52, we have John Burchley, 
(there misspelt Burchly,) of Roxbury. See Vol. I., 315. 
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“ NEVV ENGLANDS PROSPECT,” may have been of his family. 
He came here, as is inferred from a passage in his work, as early as 
1629, or perhaps 1628 — very probably with Gov. Endicott. His book 
was printed in 1634, in London, immediately on his return to England, 
and about all we know of him is contained in it. There is such a for- 
est of woods, from that time to the present, both in Old and New Eng- 
land, that for any one out of that forest to undertake to give any gene- 
alogical account of them, would be a task very much like that for a 
are of the western prairies to undertake to trace the pedigree of the 

miths. 

It may not be uninteresting, however, nor without its use, to give a 
short pedigree of a James Wood, a Puritan, a cotemporary at least 
with the writer of our letter. 


James Woop was a cornet of dragoons under Cromwell. He was a 
Yorkshire man, and finally settled in Ireland, in the county of Sligo. He 
m a dau. of Archdeacon Brown of Skreene, Killala, and d. in 1692, leav- 
ing a son and heir. 

James, EsqQ., whose wife was dau. of Langs of Skreene. He had a son 

James, Esg., b. 1702, who m. Catherine Fleming, widow, dau. of —— 
Walker of Athlone. His eldest son was 

James, Esq., b. 1732, whose wife was Maria, dau. of James Leech, Esq. 
He d. 1794, and his eldest son 

James, Esq., succeeded him, and served as high sheriff of his county. 
He d. in 1814, and was succeeded by 

James Wood, Esq., who was b. 1797, and is the present representative 
of the family.* 





ABSTRACTS OF THE EARLIEST WILLS UPON RECORD IN 
THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, MS. 


[Continued from p. 186, of this volume.] 
Joun Perry. 
This 4° of June 1642. 24 (5) 1643 [in margin. ] 


I John Perry of Roxbury, being weake in body. My wife shall have all 
my house, & land & goods, win doores & w“out, & to bring up my chil- 
dren vntil my eldest son is of the age of 21 yeares, then halfe my house 
& land or the benefit thereof to be equally divided vnto my three chil- 
dren, the other halfe unto my wife during her naturall life, then the whole 
to remaine vnto my children, that is to say, a double portion vnto my old- 
est son, & the other theird equal portions. Therefore furder my desire 
& request is vnto my beloved brethren, William Hetth & Phillip Eliot 
be pleased to oversee & councell my wife & children for their best com- 
fort as they are able. JOHN PERRY. 

Isaack Heath 
Witnessed by Phillip Eliot to be the will 
of John Perry, before the Court of Boston, the 7° 
of the 1°. 1642 or 1643. Increase Nowell Sec: 


* See Burke’s Genealogical works. 
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JONATHAN WayYMOUTH. 
24° (5°) 1643, [in margin. ] 

I Jonathan Waymouth, seaman, bound for the west Indies, giue my goods 
to John Sweete, shipwright of Boston, for his use till I returne. First, 
he is to receive from goodman ffracter of Dorchester two Ewe Goats & 
21° for me, from David Anderson at Long Island, 31* from goodman Mer- 
ry, £5. after Gd. Merry hath receiued it of John Saunder, fisherman, 
liueing at Pascataway, & also he is to receiue from Richard wright of 
Boston, £10. 5° after he has receiued it of Edward Heathe, 7" 5%, & 3£ 
more from Arthur Browne. Of James Davies 18*. one suite of apparell 
& cloake w™ he is to sell for me, & as I think worth 50°, as also one sil- 
ver spoone of 5° prise: one chest of 7* worth, & bookes & other smale 
things in the chest, w™ the aforesaid John Sweete is to sell & improve 
till 1, Jonathan Waymouth, do come againe. 
this 19" day november: 1639 A hand & Seale. 
Witness, John Mansfield, 
deposed that this is a true Copie of 
the will before the Court, 26 (11°) 1642. 

Increase Nowell Sec: 


Samvet HaGporne.* 
24° (5°) 1643, [in margin.] 

The nineteenth of January, 1642. I Samuel Hagborne of Roxbury, haue- 
ing my understanding & memory, do make & ordaine this my last will & 
Testament. Jmprimus, wife sole executrix. I intreate the Reverend & 
beloved Elders & deacons of our church of Roxbury to be ouerseers, & I 
giue them power to order all my estate, & guide my wife in all her wayes. 
ltem. My debts in England shall be paid out of my stock or lands. Item. 
Oldest daughter, Elizabeth, shall haue the greate pot & 3 silver spoones 
which her Grandfather gave her, — each of my daughters shall haue a 
bed, blanket, Rugg, boalster & a pair of sheets, only my wife shall take 
her choice of the best first. Out of my greate desire to promote learning 
for Gods hono" & the good of his church, my will is that when Roxbury 
shall set up a free school in the towne, there shall be 10° p annu out of 
the neck of land, & 10° p annu out of the house & house lot vnto it for 
ever. Item. I giue vnto my brother, Abraham Hagborne, the heifer 
w" I bought of Daniel Brewer, & my suite of apparell. Item. I giue 
vnto my brother Lugg four bushels of Indian corne and my suite of ap- 
parell. Item. I give betwixt my dau. Eliz, my maide Alice, & my man 
Nathaniel, the heifer w™ I bought of Mr. Gore, whereof one quarter be- 
ing Alices already, I giue her another quarter, so that it is half hers & 
the other half equally between Eliz & Nathan’. afores*., if he serve his 
time out faithfully to my wife. To my Eldest son Samuel half my house 
& lands called the neck, when he is one & twenty. Wife to haue the 
hay of 10 Acres of saltmarsh on the furder side, as long as she liveth. 


* This name is spelt many ways. Farmer has “Hackpurne, ABRAHAM, freem. 1645, 
had sons, Isaac, b. 1642; Josern, b. 1652. Samuel, Ms , freem. 1638,” which is all he has 
Se us. Mr. Ellis ( Hist. Roxbury, 120,) has no Abraham, but gives us the children of 

uel, as follows: Elizabeth, b, 24 April, 1635; Samuel, b. 1637; John, b. 1640; Han- 
nah, b. 5 January, 1642. Samuel, our testator, died 24: 11: 1642. 
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Item. To son Samuel my house, house lott & swamp at his mothers de- 
cease. If he die under age, my sonne John shall have half his lands, & 
the other half to be equally divided between my two daughters. If both 
my sons die, my daughters to be joint heirs. To Son John the other half 
of my land called the Neck at one & twenty. To oldest daughter my 
peece of land called the Calues pasture, when she is one & 20. To my 
younger daughter, my woodlot & my part of the 4000 Acres w™ is about 
100 & four score Acres, more or lesse, when she is eighteen. If she die 
under age her sister shall be her heir. Item. I give my last Division of 
Land in Roxbury to my two daughters after my wifes disease. My 
greate desire is that one sonne be brought up to learning, if my estate will 
afforde it. p me Sam Hacpurne. 
Witnesses 

William Perkins 

Joseph weld 

Joshua Hewes 

John Johnson 

Deposed the 8™ day of the first M°: 3¢8 
before the Court, witnes, Increase Nowel Secretary. 


RicHARD CARVER. 
30° (8°) 1643, [in margin. ] 


In the name of God Amen. the eighteenth day of December, in the yeare 
of o* Lord God, 1638. I Richard Carver of watertowne, in New Eng- 
land, yeoman, being sick, but of perfect memory. tem. To Elizabeth 
Carver, my daughter, £30. in money or goods. Item. To Susanna Carver, 
my daughter, the value of £30 money or goods; all the residue of all my 
goods & houseing, w™ my lott lands, chattles, Cattell, money & debts 
whatsoeuer, vnto Grace, my wellbeloued wife, she to pay the legacies & 
to keep my daughter Susanna vntil she be disposed of. 

witnesses Nicholas Guye* A hand & Seale 
Joseph Tainterf 
Testified before the Governo', John Winthrop, 
the 9° of 7°, 1641. 


Henry RvssELt. 
30° (8) 1643, [in margin. ] 


The last will of Henry Russell of Weymouth, the 28° of the 11° Month, 
1639. I giue my wife half my land & half my house, my land being 
eight acres or there abouts, during her widowhood. My daughter Eliz- 
abeth full & sole heire, executor & administrator of all my house, lands 

cattle, money now in possession, or otherwise in grant vndisposed 
of —y* y' £30. be not paid to goodman stowe: his vse in England, w™ I 
took vp of him here in Cattle & goods, then shall my wife & daughter 
equally make satisfaction. Overseers of this my will, & also of this my 
child, namely Zaccheus Goold, will" Cowdery, Edward Batts,t Henry 


* Guy, Nicnoxas, Watertown, a deacon, was admitted freeman, 1639. — Farmer. 

+ The same, probably, who came to New England in 1638, in the ship Confidence of 
London, from Southampton, at the age of 25 years. See p. 108 of this volume. 

¢ Not clear in the record, but I doubt not it should be Batte. 
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Russell. Witnesses, John Vppam Edward Batte, Jeremy Gould. Fur- 
ther I giue & assign vnto Jane my wife, the remainder of time to be 
served by my seruant John Comstock. 

Henry Russet X his mark. 

Witnessed by [as above. ] 

This is a true copy of the original will proved before the Governo" by 
the oath of Edward Batte, one of the witnesses. 9 (8) 1640, to be en- 
tered by the Recorder. 

Testor Tho: Lechford. 


Tuomas BItTTLESTONE.* 
30 (8) 1643, [in margin. ] 


He deceased the 3° of Nouember 1640. Imp. To my daughter, Elizabeth 
Bittlestone, for her childs portion, £150. To Mr. Thomas Shepherd the 
pastor of Cambridge £5. To Mr. ffoordamt who came over in the ship 
w" me, for a token, 20°. To my wife, Elisabeth Bittlestone, the rest of 
mine estate. I leaue to my wife my boy, John Swan, to serue her sixe 
years, she then to giue him £5. If my daughter dye before she come to 
perfect age, then her estate to return to my wife. Should they both dye, 
then one 3* of my estate to be giuen to my Naturall kindred in Ould 
England, one 3¢ to this church of Cambridge, the other 3¢ to my two 
friends, Thomas Cheesholand, & W™. Cutter, both of Cambridge. Tho: 
Cheesholand & W™ Cutter shall haue the oversight of my daughters es- 
tate. 

Witnesses Richard Cutter Deposed the 7° of the 7° month 1643 

Katherine Haddon by these three before me 

Barbara Cutter Samuel Symons & 
Increase Nowell. 


Moses Parne.} 
30™ (8) 1643, [in margin. ] 


I moses Paine of Braintree in New England gent. Son moses Executor. 
To Steven Paine my second sonne one quarter of my goods & lands in 
Braintree, Cambridge, Concord & Pascataway in New England, also a 
quarter of my goods or debts in Ould England if they may be recovered. 


* The inventory of his estate amounted to £271: 2s.: 2d., £175 of which was in money. 
It bears date of record 30 (8) 1643, and is signed by T'’homas Cheesholme, John Sill, and 
William Cutter. The name of BitrLestone 1s not found in Farmer’s Register. He lived 
in Cambridge. We know none of the name at this time. 

t Perhaps Robert, a minister, who went to South Hampton, L. I. There are many of 
the name on the a of the island at this day. The Rev. Robert Fordham, prob- 
ably accompanied Rev. Mr. Denton to Hempstead in 1644, as he is the first person named 
in Keift’s patent to that town. His wife’s name was Elizabeth. His children were, Han- 
nah, who married Samuel Clark, another dau., who m. Lieut. Edward Howell, both of 
Hempstead ; John, who d. 1683; Jonah, a minister, who preached a time at Hempstead, 
after Mr. Denton left, in 1662; Robert and Joseph. Mr. Fordham died in September, 
1674. His son Jonah, above named, had a son Josiah, also a clergyman, who preached a 
while at Setauket, after the death of Mr. Brewster. Said Josiah Fordham was the tal 
——_ of B. F. THompson, Esq, the historian of Long Island, our chief authority 

or this note. 

t Inventory on record, amounting to £671: 03s., debts to be paid out £73—5s.—5d. 
—_ prey 30 (8) 1643. Signed by Robert Kitchell, William Chittenden, Benjamin Albe, 
an Reade. 
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To Elizabeth Paine my daughter one quarter of my goods in the fore- 
named places, & in Ould England if they be recovered. Out of the for- 
mer houshold stuffe, that one chest of fine Linnen be giuen to her, except- 
ing two paire of fine & stronge sheetes, to be giuen to son Moses, & two 
paire to son Steven, Strong & good. Sonne Steven to be vnder sonne 
Moses’ tuition till at the age of 20 & 3 yeeres. To sonne Steven twenty 
pounds sterling. To be brought vp at schoale for three months, & 6 
months for the bettering of his reading & writing, to be paid for by son 
Moses. lastly the moity & one halfe of my estate, goods, house, lands, 
cattle, debts, moveables, Chatteles be giuen to my oldest sonne, Moses 
Payne,* & he to be sole executor. Further, to the said Moses I giue 
half my debts in Ould England, if they may be recouered. Daughter 
Elizabeth to be paid her portion wi™" three months after my decease. 
17th of the 4th mo., commonly called June, 1643. 
A Hand. 


Witnesses John Mills, 
Daniel Weld. 

As an addition to this my last will, I Moses Paine bequeath unto my 
wife, Judith Paine, twenty shillings, to be paid her wth" the space of 
ten yeares after my decease. 
20th 4th m®*., 1643. 

Richard Brackett, 

Henry Adams, 

John Mills. 





HOGARTH GRAVE-STONE. 


Here lies the body 
of William Hogarth Esqr 
who died October the 26" 1764 


aged 67 years 


Mrs. Jane Hogarth 
wife of William Hogarth Esqr 
Obiit the 13" of November 1789 
Etat 80 years — 


Farewell great Painter of Mankind, 
Who reach’d the noblest point of Art ; 

Whose pictur’d morals charm the mind, 
And thro’ the eye correct the heart. 


If Genius fire thee, reader stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear ; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honour’d dust lies here. 


* “Moses Pajne, Ensigne to the foote compa in Braintry being remooved from thence, 
the magist doe — rgt. Robert Swelus (?) to be Ensigne to yt Comp’ in his stead. 
— General Court Files. 





Thomas Hollis. 


[For The New England Historical and Genealogical Register.] 
THOMAS HOLLIS. 


Mr. Epiror,— 

A few months since an original letter of Thomas Hollis to Dr. Increase Mather, which 
has probably never been printed, was lent me by a friend. Thinking it might be interest- 
ing to the public, I made a copy for publication. Soon afterwards, in looking over a vol- 
ume of the New England Weekly Journal of the year 1731, I met with an account of the 
death of Mr. Hollis, accompanied with a statement of his benefactions to Harvard College. 
As these documents will yey de: read with greater interest in connection, I send both 
for insertion in the pages of the Register. 

The Rev. Andrew Elliot, D. D., in a letter to Mr. Hollis’s nephew, Thomas Hollis, Esq., 
also a generous benefactor of Harvard, says, “ No one can be a friend to the College, or to 
New England, and not venerate the name of Hollis.” D, Pursirer. 


August, 25, 1719. 

REVEREND SIR 

I received your letter — and present of books — for weh I thank you, I 
have read them all thoré with pleasure, & rejoyce in your & the Churches 
mercie from God, that you are enabled to bring forth such fruit in old Age 
—and pray God to preserve your usefulnes yet longer for his Service on 
Earth — my aged Father — at about 83. departed this life, wch was about 
a yeare agoe — having been useful & liberal to many in his day; anda 
gratious Blessing thré Gods grace attends his Seed after him. I am now 
about 60. years of age, a baptized Christian as he was; and desirous to be 
faithful — and to love all men that call on our Lord Jesus Christ and love 
him in Sincerity. 
He lived to see all his Children make professon of their Faith—be Bap 
tized — and added to the Church of Christ, now meeting at Pinnars hall 
under the care of M' Jere: Hunt and sundry of his Grandchildren with ma- 
ny others related to him in the flesh — weh was a great comfort to him — 
it pleased God to afflict him with blindnes in both Eyes above 20 years, 
weh he bore wth uncomon Patience. I note these particulars because in 
your letter you seem to have some faint remembrance of him, but to have 
forgotten me, thé in my letter to you I hinted, I was the man that gave 
you a minute out of my Unkle Thorner’s will—whose Executor I am: 
& you said you would cause it to be recorded in your Colledg Registers — 
aproving of my said Unkles pious thought, thé as yet very distant—I was 
willing of my own substance to make a present to y® same purpose —I am 
glad it is well arived, and sold — and the produce paid to your Treasurer, 
whose receipt I have receivd—I perceive there was some damage by a 
Storme, wch has caused some abatement that it falls a little short of £300 — 
so much as it is, I doubt not but you or the present worthy President will 
take care to dispose of according to my intention. it would please me if I 
might advise, that the first intrest money arising —so much as may make 
it up even £300 — might be added —so as that your Register may stand 
an even Summe—and then the produce afterwards to be applyed as you 
was mentioning. and may the Lord Jesus Christ aprove & accept it, as 
being done to his servants — for his name & honour on earth. 
I have thé® living — or by Will to order over to you a larger parsel [of] 
goods, the produce to be added for same uses to the summe you now have 
in hand — 
please to accept a few books in return from me also. I was in y* Country 
neare Chichester — when I receivd yours of the 15 June & wrote the fore- 
going answer — - mist an opportunity of forwarding it as designd before 
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Winter — humbly desiring your prayers for me & mine, that I may be 


found faithful to Death &c 
Reverend Sir Sir your very Loving freind 
Tuo Ho ttis 


London Xber. 21, 1719 


[Superscribed] 
For 


The Reverend Doctor 
Increase Mather 
Rec* April 21* in 
1720 Boston 
New England 


From The New England Weekly Journal, Monday, March 29, 1731. 
London, Jan. 19. 


Last Week died Thomas Hollis, sen. Esq; an eminent Ironmonger in 
the Minories, possess’d of a very great Estate: He was nominated for Sher- 
iff of this City by Sir Gerard Conyers, in the Time of his Mayorality, and 
eminent for his Bounty towards promoting Religion in New England, &c. 


From The New-England Weekly Journal, Monday, April 19, 1731. 
Boston, April 14, 1731. 

Hereas some of the good People of our Country, piously disposed to 

honour the Memory of our late great and generous Benefactour, Thom- 
as Hollis Esq; of London, have earnestly desired to be informed what the 
Benefactions of Mr. Hollis to the College have been, to what Sum they 
amount, and how he came to shew us the kindness of GOD as he has done: 
It is therefore tho’t fit to insert the following Account (however imperfect) 
in this public Paper. 

When the Rev. Dr. Increase Mather was Agent for the Province in 
London, Anno 1690, he was known in his Character of President or Rector 
of Harvard College to Mr. Hollis, who then told him that he purpos’d to 
remember said College in his Will, which was no doubt gratefully accepted 
& encouraged by Mr. Mather. 

Accordingly Mr. Hollis put down in his Will one Hundred Pounds 
Sterl. to the said College whenever he should die; & so it stood till about 
the Year 1717, or 18. At which time it pleased GOD to incline Mr. Hol- 
lis to be his own Executor, and he sent over the said Sum to the College, 
and Mr. Cradock paid three hundred Pounds our Money to Mr. Treasurer 
White. 

At the same time the good Providence of GOD had order’d it that the 
Rev. Mr. Benjamin Colman, of Boston then one of the Reverend Corpo- 
ration, had for about two Years corresponded with Mr. John Hollis, a wor- 
thy Gentleman in London, in behalf of two poor Orphans a Minister's 
Daughters, who nam’d him to Mr. Colman as their Father. 

Mr. Colman being then to write to Mr. John Hollis just as the gift of 
Mr. Thomas Hollis came to hand ; he naturally was led to observe to Him 
how One of his Name had surprised us with his Goodness and Bounty. 
“Tt may be (added Mr. Colman) the Gentleman may be known to You, or 
“may be related to You; and if it should so happen I would pray you to 
“give Him my Thanks, being one of the present Governours of the Col- 
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“lege, and let him see the following Account of it. In this Account Mr. 
Colman was directed by GOD to inform our Benefactor, of whom and his 
Principles he was utterly ignorant, “That the Sons of Parents Episcopal 
“in their Judgment, or Baptists, were equally received instructed and grad- 
“uated in our little Academy, as well as those of our own Profession, Con- 
gregational or Presbyterian. 

This, and some other things in Mr. Colman’s Letter, happen’d to sute & 
please Mr. Hollis, who was in Judgment against Infant-Baptism ; but so 
Catholic in his Temper & Practice, that he was a Member in full Com- 
munion at Pinners-Haill in London, an eminent Church there of the Con- 
gregational Denomination. 

Mr. John Hollis was own Brother to Thomas, our Benefactor; and 
when He receiv’d Mr. Colman’s Letter he gave it to his Brother, who im- 
mediately began his Correspondence with Mr. Colman, telling him “ that 
“the Account he had given him of the College pleas’d him so much that he 
“had sent over two hundred Pounds more for the College, towards the 
Support of poor Students in it. And Mr. Treasurer that Year (1719) re- 
ceiv’d Siz hundred Pounds more, in addition to the first three hundred. 

Mr. Colman could not but return a very grateful Acknowledgment for 
so great a Bounty as nine hundred Pounds received. But in his Letter he 
happen’d to say, “ That if he could have Imagin’d so great a Bounty from 
“any Gentleman to the College, he should have wish’d it might have been 
“a Foundation for a Professor of Divinity, which should have born the 
“ Benefactors Name to all Posterity among us, by the Will of GOD. 

Mr. Hollis answered “with Wonder that we had not a Professor of Di- 
vinity before that Day, & pray’d to be immediately inform’d, “ What would 
be a meet Stypend or Salary for one ? 

But before the Corporates Answer could reach him he had ship’d off 
more Goods to the College Treasurer, which arriv’d safely to the Sum of 
jifteen hundred Pounds our money. 

He then inform’d Mr. President Leverett and the Corporation, that his 
Purpose was, if GOD pleas’d, to have ten Students in the College who 
should yearly and for ever receive ten Pounds each; and would allow 
Eighty Pounds per Annum for a Professor of Divinity ; and ten Pounds 
per Annum to the Treasurer of the College for his Care and Trouble in 
keeping his Accounts distinct; and five Pounds more yearly for incidental 
Charges or Deficiencies. And then his Bounty amounted to one hundred 
and ninety five Pounds per Annum. 

Mr. Hollis at the same time wrote in several Letters to Mr. Colman 
about a Professor of the Mathematicks, and of a Natural and Experimen- 
tal Phylosophy, that it was much upon his Heart to get One in our College: 
and within the Compass of a few Years he sent over Moneys for this Foun- 
dation also, and fix’d his stypend also at Eighty Pounds per Annum. And 
because this was an Increase of Mr. Treasurer’s Labour, he added another 
ten Pounds per Annum for Him. And so his Bounty stands at two hun- 
dred eighty and five Pounds per Annum. 

But besides these noble Foundations, he has added many other valuable 
Gifts. His Apparatus for his Professor of Experimental Philosophy cost 
him one hundred and twenty or (fifty, I know not which) Pounds Sterl. 
His Hebrew and Greek Types sent to the College cost him forty Pounds 
Sterl. But how much the many small Bozes of Books which he sent 
over to the Library cost Him, He himself only knew. I suppose the Col- 
lege may well estimate ’em at several hundred Pounds our Money. But 
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many of these Books he let us know were given by his Friends, tho’ all of 
his Procuring for us. To all he added his Picture at the Request of Mr. 
President Leverett and Mr. Colman. 

If the foregoing Account may gratify our inquisitive Friends, do Honour 
to our Deceased Benefactor, stop the Mouths of the Envious and stir up 
Others to do Good hoping for nothing again, I shall not repent the little 
pains of this Extract. 





PASSENGERS FOR VIRGINIA. 
[Communicated by H. G. Somerby, Esq.] 


28 May 1635. Theis under written names are to be transported to Vir- 
ginea imbarqued in the Speedwell of London Jo: Chappell M* being exam- 
ined by the minister of Gravesend of their conformitie to the orders and 
discipline of the Church of England & have taken the oath of Allegiance. 


Years. Years. 
Henry Beere, 24\Jo: Beeby, 17 
Jo: West, 80| Jo: Turner, 19 
Richard Morris, 19|Samuell Holmes, 20 
Nic’ Tetloe, 5\Jo: 24 
W™ Shipman, 22'Jo: Talbott, 27 
Nathaniell Faierbother, _ Edward Austin, 26 
Richard Baylie, en Greene, 24 
‘W™ Spencer, 17|Richard Browne, 19 
James Lowder, 20;/W™ Appleby, 32 
Chri: Metcalf, 19) Robert Parker, 21 
Jeremy Burr, 20 W™ Cunningham, 21 
Will” Basford, 19|Tho: Willis, 19 
Jo: Watson, 22 W™ Straughan, 22 
Jo: Gilgate, 22 Geo: Sympson, 19 
Rob‘ Spynk, 20 Richard Phillips, 20 
Richard Rowland, 20| Arthur Saidwell, 25 
Tho: Childs, 30, Melashus McKay, 22 
Jo: Curden, 22 Richard Thomas, 20 
Tho: Romney, — 19 Katherin Richards, 19 
Jo: Harris, 20 Marie Sedgwick, 20 
Christopher Piddington, 18 Elizabeth Biggs, 10 
Edmond Clark, 16 Dorothie Wyncott, 40 
Jonas Smith, 22) Ann Wyncott, 16 
W™ Hynton, 25 Phillipp Biggs, 6 mo. 
Jo: Mowser, 22 Elizabeth Pew, 20 
Samuell Tyres, 21 Francis Langworth, 25 
W® Steebens, 22 Chr: Reinolds, 24 
Tho: Busby, 19 Abram Poore, ; 20 
Richard Harvy, 32 Elizabeth Tuttell, 25 
Tho: Robins, 17 





Mr. Fitch. 


MR. FITCH. 


North Hadley 1 mo, 27th 1848. 
Respected Friend, the Editor of the New England Historical and Genealogical Register. 


From the “ Register,” Vol. I., page 315, I copy the following; viz.: . 

“In the year 1660, the Rev. James Fitch, the first pastor of the church 
of Saybrook, with the greater part of his church, moved from Saybrook 
to Norwich. Said Mr. Fitch continued to be pastor of said church at Nor- 
wich, until by reason of his age and infirmity he resigned his said office 
about the year 1696, and in 1702 removed to the town of Lebanon, and 
soon after died in a good old age.” 

To add to the information respecting this James Fitch, I will copy an 
éxtract from my friend the late John Fitch of Mansfield, Ct., who was 
many years a judge in that state. 

“The Venerable Mr. Fitch of whom you speak is my ancestor, bein 
the fifth generation from him in the line of his 4th son, John, who settle 
in Windham. He had nine sons and five daughters. One or more of 
his sons settled in Lebanon, where he retired after the infirmities of age 
rendered him unable to pursue his public labors, where he died. The old 
burying-ground in Lebanon received his remains, and contains a monument 
to his memory. 

“The inscription [on said monument] is as follows :—‘In hoc Sepulchro 
depositz sunt Reliquiz, viri vere Reverendi domini Jacosi Fircn; natus 
fuit apud Bocking in Comitatu Essexiz in Anglia, Anno Domini 1622, De- 
cembris 24. Qui postquam linguis et literis optime institutus fuisset, in 
Nov-Anglia venit, etatis 15, et deinde vitam degit Harfordix, per sep- 
tennium sub institutione virorum celeberrimorum domini Hooker et domini 
Stone. Postea munere pastorali functus est apud Saybrook, per annos 14, 
Illine, cum ecclesiz, majori parte Norvicem migravit et ibi cateros vite 
annos transegit in opere evangelico. In senectute, vero pre corporis in- 
firmitate necessario cessabat ab opere publico; tandemque recessit liberis 
apud Lebanon, ubi, semi-anno fere exacto obdormivit in Jesu, anno 1702, 
Novembris 18, xtatis sue 80; vir ingenii acumine, pondere judicii, pruden- 
tia, charitate sancta, laboribus, et omnemodo vitae sanctitate, peritia quoque, 
et vi concionandi nulli secundus.’ 

“Those of the name in the vicinity of Windham, Lebanon, Canterbury, 
Preston, Norwich, and Montville are his descendants. Those in tie west- 
ern part of the state (Connecticut) descended from his brother Thomas, who 
settled in Norwalk a Thy Friend, 

D. M. Leonarp. 


* In the Rev. Dr. Hall’s History of Norwalk, Ct., will be found the best kind of mate 
rials for a genealogy of this branch of the Fitch family. — Ep. 
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WOBURN BURYING-GROUND. 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE GRAVE STONES IN THE FIRST BURYING-GROUND 
IN WOBURN CENTRE. 


The following copies were made by me during the past summer. My object was to fill 
up the Records of Deaths for this town, which are about being re-copied by the Rev. 
uel Sewall of Burlington. Thinking this list might be of some interest to your 
readers, particularly that portion of them who are engaged in antiquarian researches, I 
send it to you to dispose of as you may think proper. 
Respectfully yours, 
N. Wray, Jr. 


d. Feb 8" 1689 a 72 
Dec 17 1690 a 49 
Oct 28 1691 a3 days 
Aug 10 1691 a 69 y 
May 6 1691 a78 


Convirs 
Fowle 
Convirs 


Convers 


Dea Josias 

Liewt James 

Edward s of Edward & Sarah 
Anna w of Liewt. James 
Carter Elisabeth w of ‘John 


Batman William s of John & Abigail 
Converse. Edward 
Carter Cap‘ John 
Thompson Lieu’ James 
Convers ‘Timothy s of Josiah & Ruth 
Convers Josiah s of Josias & Ruth 
« Ebenezer s of James & Hannah 
Coggen Johns of John & Elisabeth 
Coggen Henry do do 
Convers Elisabeth d of James & Hannah 
Johnson Lieut Mathew 
Richardson Lieu‘ John 
Reed George son of George & Abigail 
Coggen Henry “ John & Elisabeth 
oe Joseph “ “ 
Gardner Richard 
Fowle Elisabeth d of John & Elisabeth 
Baldwin Dorcas dof Daniel & Hannah 
Wyman =‘ Francis 
Fox Here. Lies y* Body of y° 
Reverand Jabez Fox 
Pastor of the Church 
of Christ, in Woburn 
23 years. 
Aged 56 years 


Deceised February 28, 1702-3 


Esther 
Dea. Samuel 


Convers 
Walker 


July 71692aly9m 
July 26 1692 a 37 

Sept 14 1692 a 76 
Sept 4 1693 a 44 
Sept 341693 a2 m 
Dec 30 1693 a3 y 
Nov 9 1693 a about 5 y 
Mar 10 1693 

Mar 19 1694 

July 27 1694a19y 
July 191696 62y 
Jan 1 1696-7 58 y 
Sep‘ 6 1697 9 weeks 
Aug 21 1697 


“ b Sept. 12 1698 & d the same day 


May 29 1698 about 79 
Mar 4 1698-9 5 m 

b Oct. 18 1697 d Mar 7 1698 
Noy. 28 1699 about 82 


Nov 71703 l6y 
Jan 18 1703 6ly 


Richardson Stephen son of Stephen & Bridget Sep' 211703 7y3m 


Gardner 
Coggen 
Fowle 
Richardson Willing John & Margarett 
Carter John s of John & Ruth 
Walker Timothy 


Elisabeth wife of Henry 
Henry s of John & Elisabeth, 


[To be continued.] 


June 31703 43 y 


b Mar. y® 27 & died ye 29. 1703 
Dority [Dorithy] d John & Elisabeth Mar 23 1704 9 m 


Mar 14 1703-4 lly5m 
May 21 1705 20 y 
June 19 1706 34 y 





A Tragedy of the Sea. 


A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. 


[I do not remember that any early writer on the events of Indian warfare in New Eng- 
land takes notice of this affair of the Tiltons, except Penhallow, and he neither mentions 
who they were or whence they came. His notice is as follows: “ About the same time 
(his last date being July) the chief, Capt. Samuel, with five others boarded Lieut. Tilton, 
as he lay at anchor fishing, near Damaris cove. They pinioned him and his brother, and 
beat them very sorely; at length, one getting unloosed, released the other. They then fell 
with desperate fury on the Indians, kill one, and mortally wound two more.”] 


To the Publisher of the Genealogical Register. 
Newburyport, Feb. 5th, 1848. 
Dear Sir,— : 


I send you for publication in the Register, a veritable specimen of the 
literature of our ancestors, which is of the more value that it records some 
of their sufferings and achievements. More fortunate than the heroes who 
lived before Agamemnon, these “ valiant Tiltons” found a poet and survive, 
but I regret to say, that such enquiries as I have made have been upavail- 
ing to remove the envious obscurity which hangs around the initial letters 
of the poet’s own name. His statement shows him to have received his 
relation from the lips of those he sung, and perhaps the annals or traditions 
of Ipswich may eventually throw light upon this greatly-to-be-deplored 
mystery. 3 

The verses: themselves were reprinted some years ago, from an ancient 
copy, — 


Itself the sole survivor, — 


which I well remember to have been cherished with affectionate care, by a 
respected relative, now long since deceased, and which hung in her apart- 
ments scrupulously enclosed in black frame and glass. You will observe 
that this was a republication by that patriarch of printing, Isaran THomas, 
and his partner, from a still more ancient copy. This variety of editions 
would seem to speak for the estimation in which either the verses or the 
exploit, or both, were held. Our fathers were pious as well as brave, and 
no doubt looked upon this as a signal deliverance. Besides, the parties 
were of some distinction. Lieutenant Tilton, to be sure, like the warriors 
commemorated by Horace, in their disasters, throws aside all vain preten- 
sions, sinks the military title, and in fact, as men are mueh inclined to do 
under similar circumstances, makes himself and his companions as small as 
possible. Yet, in those days, a Lieutenant was a Lieutenant. And of the 
defeated combatants, on the other hand, there was “the Penobscot Gover- 
nor,” and “Captain Sam, a surly cur,” no doubt a redoubted and atrocious 
fellow, perhaps actually one of the governor’s aids. How this may be it is 
only possible now to conjecture. 

Of Lieutenant Jacob Tilton I know nothing further. His brother Dan- 
iel was the ancestor of a numerous progeny, and some of his grandchildren 
are still living at an advanced age. He was the maternal great-grandfather 
of the writer of this communication. He appears to have justified, by his 
subsequent career, the reputation for valor acquired in early life, for he be- 
came a captain in the provincial forces, and in that capacity accompanied 
the Massachusetts contingent to the siege of Louisbourg in the old French 
war, and there died in his country’s service. 

Yours respectfully, L. 





A Tragedy 


of the Sea. 


A BRIEF 
NARRATIVE, or POEM, 


Giving an Account of the Hostile Actions of some Pagan Indians towards 
Lieutenant Jacob Tilton, and his brother Daniel Tilton, both of the 
town of Ipswich, as they were on board of a small vessel at 
the Eastward; which happened in the summer-time, 
in the year 1722. With an Account of the 
Valiant Exploits of the said Tiltons, 
and their victorious Conquest 
over their insulting 
enemies. 


OWN at an eastward harbour call’d Fox 


ay, 

They in a Schooner at an anchor lay, 
It was upon the fourteenth day of June, 
Six stout great Indians in the afternoon 
In two Canoes on board said Schooner came, 
With painted Faces in a churlish frame ; 
One of them call’d Penobscot Governor, 
The other Captain Sam a surly cur, 
The other four great Indians strong and stout, 
Which for their ill design they had pick’d 

out. 
Said Governor and Sam with one more went 
Down the forecastle, bold and insolent; 
Unto Lieutenant Tilton they apply’d, 
Themselves, and down they sat one at each 


side ; 

The other plac’d himself behind his back, 

Waiting the other’s motion when to act. 
INDIAN. 

What's matter Governor my men detain, 

And no send hostage home to me again ? 

What's matter he no good, but all one Devil ? 

What! no love Indian! Governor no civil. 

Penobscot Indian Governor great Man, 

All one Governor Shute, says Captain Sam. 
TILTON. 


Great while since we from Boston hither 


came, 
We poor fishermen, are not to blame. 
INDIAN. 


Your Boston Governor no good me see ; 

Our Governor much better man than he. 
These Cannibals thus in their Indian pride, 

The best of Governor's scorn and deride. 

But they at length to hasten their design, 

From underneath their Blanket pull’d a line, 

With which his Arms they would have com- 
pass’d round, 

But he so strong and nimble, was not bound, 

Till he got out the Cuddy door at last, 

Before they had obtain’d to bind him fast. 

These Cannibals being both strong and bold, 

And upon him kept fast their Indian hold: 

7 got him down with their much strug- 
ging 

And bound his arms behind him with their 
string. 

The other three which kept above the deck, 

Also had their design brought to effect. 

Looking about him, presently he found 


They had his brother Daniel also bound; 

For they with him had acted even so, 

One at each side and one behind did go, 

And down they sat, he not aware of harm, 

The rogue behind him fasten’d on each arm, 

'And twitch’d them back; the other two with 
line 

‘Flim pinioned: so thus were they confin’d. 

|They ty’d said Daniel’s legs he could not 

| stand, 

Nor help himself neither with foot nor hand, 

| They — them many blows on face and 

| head; 

And their long Indian knives they flour- 

| ished: 

Triumphing over them, and saying, Why 

You so stout man that you no Quarter cry ? 

TI ON. 


What Indian mean to act so in this thing, 
Now Peace between the English and French 


king ? 
INDIAN. 
Hah! no: me war, your Governor no good, 
He no love Indians me understood. 
TILTON. 
What ails you now, you sturdy Captain Sam, 
Do Indian now intend to kill and cram ? 
INDIAN. 
We Governor SHUTE’s men kill and take, 
Penobscot (All one) Boston Prison make. 
You English men our Indian land enjoy, 
The: no surrender, then we them destroy. 
Indian bimeby take Captain Westbrook’s fort, 
Some kill, some captive take; that matchet 
sport. 


On board them a young lad and not con- 
fin’d, 
They made him hoist the ancient to their 
mind! 
Then Admiral of this same harbor rid, 
In mighty triumph none could them forbid. 
So two of these black rogues in their canoes, 
On shore they go to carry back the news: 
So was but four of them on board remain’d, 
Of whom this favour Daniel then obtain’d, 
‘For to unty his legs and ease his hand, 
That he might have them something at com- 


mand. 
After which thing he presently contrives 
What method then to take to save their lives. 
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While they were plundering so busily, 
He saw a splitting knife that was near by, 
To which he goes and turns his back about, 
Eyeing them well, lest they should find him 
out; 
And 80 he works said knife into his hand, 
With which he cuts his line, but still doth 
stand. 
Although two of said Indians him ey’d, 
They did not know but he remain’d fast ty’d. 
Two of said Indians were plundering, 
Down the Forcastle while he did this thing, 
The other two so watchful and so shy, 
And on him kept a constant Indian eye, 
That he stands stil waiting till he could find 
A time when they did him not so much 
mind; 
But when for plunder they to searching goes 
Then his contrivance presently he shows: 
He to his Brother Jacob runs with speed, 
And cuts his line: now both of them are 
freed. 
The Indians now alarmed hereby, 
In Indian language made a hideous cry: 
Crying Chau hau, chau haw: for they espy’d, 
That both these Englishman were got unty’d; 
Like roaring Lyons with an ax and knives 
Made violent assaults to take their lives; 
But God who had determined to save, 
Undaunted courage unto them he gave; 
That they with such a manly confidence, 
Altho’ unarm’d stood in their own defence ; 
And tho’ they had from these blood-thirsty 
hounds 
Received many dismal stabs and wounds, 
While in their skirmish blood was up and 


hot, 
No more than Flea bites them they minded 
not. 
Said Daniel still retain’d his splitting knife, 
Who nimbly piy’d the same and fit for life; 
With one hand fended off the Indian blows, 
And with the other cross the face and nose 
Of Captain Sam, until his pagan head, 
Was chop’d and gash’d, and so much man- 
led ; 
Bits of his Indian scalp hung down in strings, 
And blood run pouring nae as out of; 
springs. 
Jacob said Governor so managed, 
He was so maul’d and beat, that he so bled, 
His Indian head and face with blood was 


dy’d, 
( See what comes of his swelling Indian pride,) 
Of him he catch’d fast hold, and up him 
brings 
Unto the side, and overboard him flings. 
Then Daniel presently took Captain Sam, 
And brought Ris Hand about his Indian ham, 
And to the vessel side he nimbly goes, 
And his black carcass in the water throws. 
Now by this time, behold Jacob his brother, 
Of these black rogues had catch’d up another, 
And overboard his Indian carcass sent 
To scramble in the water as he went, 
And then said Daniel-run the fourth to catch, 
At which the rogue a nimble jump did fetch, 
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And overboard he goes, and swims to shore ; 

This only rogue escaped out of four. 

One of the other three he swim’d part way, 

At length sinks down, and there was fore’d 
to stay. 

Two of the other rogues with much ado 

Got out of water into a canoe, 

Which to the Vessel side was fastened, 

Themselves awhile in it they sheltered, 

Said Indians on board had left a gun, 

Unto the same said Jacob Tilton run, 

Catching it up to shoot them, it mist fire, 

Which disappointed him of his desire. 

He catching up a stout great setting Pole, 

With all his might.he struck them on the 
Jole, 

Giving them many blows upon the head; 

Over they turns, and sunk like any lead. 

We think our Country now at Peace might rest, 

Tf all our Indian foes were thus supprest. 

Let God the glory of swch conquest have, 

Who can by few as well as many save. 

They having thus dispach’d this Indian crew, 

Then presently consulted what to do: 

Three more Canoes laden to the brim 

With Indians as deep.as they could swim, 

Come padling down with all their might and 
mein 

Hoping the valient Tilton’s to retain. 

Daniel, which was both nimble, stout and 


spry, 

He fech’d an ax, and running presently, 

He cuts the cable; then they hoist their sail, 

Leaving their Neighbours, that they might 
bewail 

Over their Governor who in dispute, 

Had term’d himself as great and good as 
Shute. 

Before that they had sailed many miles, 

Their wounds began to be as sore as boils, 

From whence the blood run streaming thro’ 
the cloaths, 

Quite from their shoulders down unto their 


toes, 
There they sat down in woful misery, 
Expecting every moment when to die; 
Not having any thing to chear their heart, 
Nor dress their wounds to ease them of their 
smart, 
And verily we think had perished, 
Had not the lad (which has been mentioned) 
Been very helpful in this sore distress. 
What reason then have they of thankfulness 
That God hath spared him from this Indian 


crew, 

For to help them when they could nothing do. 

After they had from foes eseaped thus, 

They sail’d and came into Mintinnicus. 

Nigh twenty-four hours if not more, 

They were a-coming from the former shore: 

Here they among the English find relief, 

Who dress their wounds which ease them of 
their grief, 

Their course for Ipswich town they next con- 


trive, 
Where in few days their Vessel did arrive : 
Through so much danger, misery and pain, 
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They are returned to their friends again. Which might not less nor more than truth 
Thus I have summed up this tragick scene, rehearse, sibe% . 

As from their mouths it told to me has been ;| Your candid servant in this poetrie, 

No altgration but in some expressions Describ’d in letters two----- W. G. 
Us’d other words; then pardon such digres- 





, Newburyport —from a Re-print by I. Thomas and 
_ 51008,‘ H. W. Tinges — Printed by W. & J. Gilman, 
Since I usd such only for sake of verse, No. 9, State-Street. June, 1834. 





RECORDS OF BOSTON. 
[Continued from page 191.] 


Joseph the sonne of ffrancis Loyall & Alice his wife was 
borne 10° (8°) 1638 & dyed 10° (12°) 1639. 

Benjamin the sonne of ffrancis Loyall & Alice his wife 
was borne 1° (11°) 1639. & was buried the 1° (1°) jp. 

Elizabeth the daughter of John Lugg & Jane his wife 
was borne 7° (1°) ifs. 

Thomas the sonne of Christop' & Elisabeth Lawson borne 
4° (3°) 1643. 

Jacob the sonne of John § Elisabeth fferniside borne 28 
(5°) 1642. 

Mary the daughter of John Lugg & Jane his wife was 
borne the (6°) 1642. 

Eliakim the sonne of Thomas Marshall & Alice his wife 
was borne 1° (1°) if. 

Zuriell the sonne of Raph Mason & his wife was 
borne 14° (2°) 1637. 

John the sonne of Raph Mason & his wife was 
borne the 15° (8°) 1640 

Steven the sonne of Robert Meere & Elisabeth his wife 
was borne 25° (10°) 1638. 

Samuel the sonne of Robert Meere & Elisabeth, his wife 
was borne 7° (4°) 1641. 

Jeremy the sonne of Walter Merry & Rebecca his wife 
was borne the (11°) 1633. & Dyed soone after. 

Rebecca the Daughter of Walter Merry & Rebecca his 
wife was borne (11°) month 1635. & Dyed soone after. 

Jeremy the sonne of Walter Merry & Rebecca his wife 
was borne (11°) 1637. & Dyed soone after. 

Constance the Daughter of John Milom & Christian his 
wife was borne 25° (10°) 1638. 

John the sonne of John Milom & Christian his wife was 
borne the 18° (7°) 1640. 

Eleasaph the sonne of John Milom & Christian his wife 
was borne 30° (7°) 1642. 

Benjamin the sonne of John Milom & Christian dyed 15° 
(12°) 1639. 

Hope the sonne of Mingo a neger was borne 19° (3°) 1641. Mingo. 

John sonne of Henry Messinger borne. 25° (1°) 1641. Messenger : 

Sarah daughter Henry Messinger borne 12. (1°) 1643. 

Elizabeth the daught’ of Benjamin Negoos & Elisabeth INegoos. 
his wife was borne. 14° (2°) 1640. 
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Benjamin the sonne of Benjamin Negoos & Elisabeth his 
wife was borne (7°) 1641. 

Mary the daughter of Benjamin Negoos & Elizabeth his 
wife was borne 7° (8°) 1643. 

Hannah the daughter of John Newgate & Hanna his wife 
was borne 1° (6°) 1633. & dyed in the 11° month. 

Hannah the daughter of John Newgate & Hannah his 
wife was borne 1° (6°) 1635. 

John the sonne of John Odlin & Margaret his wife was 
borne 3° (4°) 1635. and dyed soone after. 

Hannah the daughter of John Odlin & Margaret his wife 
was borne 9° (12°) 1637. and dyed soone after. 

Dorothie the wife of Thomas Munt Dyed (12°) 28. 1639. 

Elisha the sonne of John Odlin & Margaret his wife was 
borne 1° (5°) 1640. 

John the sonne of John Odlin & Margaret his wife was 
borne the 3° (12°) 1641. 

Nathaniell Oliver the sonne of m*™ Thomas Oliver Dyed 
(9°) 1633. 

Anne the wife of m™ Thomas Oliver dyed (3°) 1635. 

Daniell Oliver the sonne of M* Thomas Oliver dyed (4°) 
1637. 

John the sonne of John Oliver & Elisabeth his wife was 
borne the 21° (9°) 1638. 

Elisabeth the daughter of John Oliver & Elisabeth his 
wife was borne 28° (12°) 1639. 

Hannah the daughter of John Oliver & Elisabeth his wife 
was borne 3° (1°) 1641. 

Joanna the daughter of Nicholas Parker & Anne his wife 
was borne 1° (4°) 1635. 

Another borne & dyed 14° (4°) 1637. 

Jonathan the sonne of Nicholas Parker & Anne his wife 
was borne 1° (12°) 1640. 

Abiel the sonne of Nicholas Parker & Anne his wife was 
borne 15° (11°) 1641. 

Joseph the sonne of Nicholas Parker & Anne his wife was 
borne 26° (1°) 1643. 

Joseph the sonne of Richard Parker & Anne his wife was 
borne 1° (6°) 1638 & dyed 30° (9°) 1638. 

Sarah the daughter of Richard’ Parker & Anne his wife 
was borne 8° (5°) 1641. : 

Thomas the sonne of John Parker & his wife was 
borne 2° (8°) 1635. 

Noah the sonne of John Parker & his wife was 
borne 3° (2°) 1638. an 

Thomas the sonne of Thomas Painter & Katherine his wife 
was borne 4° (3°) 1639 & dyed 30° (7°) 1639. 

W™ the sonne of Thomas Painter & Katherine his wife 
dyed 30° (7°) 1639. 

Elisabeth the daughter of Thomas Painter & Katherine 
his wife dyed 24° (2°) 1640. 

Abigail the daughter of BartholmeW®Pasmer & 
his wife was borne (4°) 1641. 
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Epitaphs, §e. 


Seth the sonne of Arthur Perry & Elisabeth his wife was 
borne 7° (1°) is. , 

John the sonne of Arthur Perry & Elisabeth his wife was 
borne 26° (2°) 1642. 

Elishua daug: of Arthur Perry & Elisabeth his wife was 
borne 20 Decemb: 1637 & shee dyed Apr: 10. 1639. 

Mary the daughter of W™ Pell & his wife was Pell. 
borne the 30° (4°) 1634. 

Hannah the daughter of William Pell & his wife 
was borne 14° (11°) 1640. 

Nathaniell the sonne of W™ Pell & his wife was 
borne 10° (6°) 1638 & dyed (9°) 1638. 

William Pierce dyed 13° (5°) 1641. Pierce. 


[To be Continued.] 





NOTICES OF THE CUTTS FAMILY. 


The following epitaph is copied from a grave-stone in the ancient family 
burial-place of the Cuttses on Cutts Island, in Kittery, Maine. The grave 
of the Honorable Richard Cutts, Esquire, and twenty-one others are still 
discernible. 

In this dark silent mansion of the dead 

A lovely mother and a sweet babe are laid. 

Of every virtue of her sex possessed 

She charmed the world and made her husband blest. 
What joy for me, what joy on Earth is left. ‘ 
Still from my inmost soul the groans arise 

Still flow the sorrows ceaseless from my eyes, 

But why these sorrows so profusely shed 

They may add to! but ne’er can save the dead. 
Soon I shall follow the same dreary way 

That leads and opens to the coasts of day, 

There clasp them both on the happy shore 

Where bliss shall join and death shall part no more. 


Mary Cnavuncey, wife to Coartes Cuauncey, Esq. and daughter to 
the Hon. Ricuarp Corts, Esg., died April 23. 1758 in the 24" year of 
her age* with her infant son CoarLes CHAUNCEY. 

Mr. Chauncey was son to the Rev. Dr. Chauncey of Boston. 

Of the Hon. Richard Cutts’ children — Samuel Cutts, Esq., b. Dec. 17, 
1726, was an eminent merchant of Portsmouth, N. H., married Anna, dau. 
of Edward Holyoke, president of Harvard College. 

Foawell Curtis Cutts, Esq., of Berwick, Me., b. Sept. 9, 1730, Harvard 
College 1747, m. Mary, a sister of General Goodwin of Berwick, Maine. 
After his death she m. the Rev. John Fairfield, grandfather of the late Sen- 
ator Fairfield, who m. Anna Paine, dau. of Tho. G. Thornton, Esq., and 
a granddaughter of Tho. Cutts, Esq., of Saco. 

Richard Cutts, Esq., of Cutts Island, b. Aug. 16, 1732, m. Sarah, dau. 
of John Frost, Esq., of Kittery. 

Thomas Cutts, Esq., of Saco, b. April 5, 1736, a distinguished merchant, 
m. Elizabeth, dau. of Dominicus Scammon, Esq., Aug. 24, 1762, d. Jan. 10, 
1821, at Saco. She was b. in Biddeford, Me., March, 1745, d. January 
10-11, 1803, at Saco. © 


* Born Jan. 27, 1734. 
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Of his children, Mary, b. July 19, 1763, m. Samuel [Phillips] Abbott, 
A. M., of Andover, Mass., Har. Col. 1784. Thomas, b. June 8, 1769, m. 
Mary Augusta, dau. of the Hon. Orchard Cook of Wiscasset, Maine, June 
2, 1807, d. July 17, 1839. Sarah, b. March 20, 1774, m. Nov. 26, 1798, 
Thomas Gilbert Thornton, Esq., of Saco, great-great-grandson of the Rev. 
Thomas Thornton of Yarmouth, Mass, educated a physician, Marshall of 
Maine under the administrations of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, b. in 
Boston, Aug. 31, 1768, d. at Saco, March 4, 1824. She d. at Saco, Nov. 
7, 1845. Hon. Richard Cutts, Esq., b. June 28, 1771, Harv. Col. 1790, 
m. Anna Paine, March 31, 1804, d. April 7, 1845, at Washington, D. C. 
The following obituary notice of him was from the pen of the Hon. John 
Quincy Adams: 

OBITUARY. 


The memory of the late Hon. Richard Cutts of Washington, D. C., de- 
serves from his friends and countrymen a more detailed notice of his career 
of life than the mere notice of the day and hour of his decease. He has 
been for many years distinguished by the confidence of his country in many 
stations of honor and of trust, legislative and executive, and has faithfully 
performed all their duties. 

Born on the 28th of June, 1771, at Cutts’s Island, Saco, (the residence 
of his father, the late Thomas Cutts, Esq.,) in the province, or district of 
Maine, then constituting a part of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, de- 
scended from one of the most ancient families in New England, and inher- 
iting that inextinguishable love of freedom, the envied, yet venerated pecu- 
liar characteristic of the English Pilgrims, he received his early education 
at Harvard University, at which institution he was graduated in 1790, in 
the 20th year of his age. Most of the sons of that nursing mother of the 
liberal arts, pass from her intellectual tuition to the profounder studies of 
one or other of the learned professions; yet among the most illustrious of 
her children, she takes pride in counting no inconsiderable number of emi- 
nent artists, skilful navigators, and enterprising merchants. Following the 
bent of his inclinations, having studied law, Mr. Cutts engaged extensively 
in the pursuits of navigation and commerce, though at the same time deeply 
involved in the vicissitudes, and ardently devoted to the duties of political 
life. At an early period of his career, after the close of his studies at the 
University, he visited Europe and added to his stock of knowledge, ac- 
quired at the seat of science the stores of experimental instruction acquira- 
ble only in the school of observation and inquisitive travel. 

On his return from Europe, after serving two successive years as a mem- 
ber of the General Court of Massachusetts, he was, at the age of 29, in 
1800, elected by the people of his district a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States. He took his seat in the House on the 
7th December, 1801, commencing with the administration of Jefferson, and 
through six successive Congresses, constantly approved by the continued 
confidence of his constituents, he gave a firm, efficient and undeviating sup- 
port to that administration, and to that of his successor, Mr. Madison; until 
the close of his first term, on the 3d of March, 1813, having patriotically 
sustained by his votes, non-importation, non-intercourse, the embargo, and 
finally war, as measures called for by the honor and interest of the nation, 
although ruinous to his private fortune, since the greater part of his prop- 
erty consisted of ships, the loss of which, if captured or destroyed, might, as 
thus it did, reduce him to poverty. 

On the 3d of June of that year he was appointed “Superintendent Gen- 
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eral of Military Supplies,” an office created by the act of 3rd March, 1813, 
the better to provide for the supplies of fhe army of the United States, and 
for the accountability of persons intrusted with the same, an office of high 
trust and responsibility, but the functions of which were required only dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. The office was accordingly abolished by 
the act of 3d March, 1817, to provide for the prompt settlement of public 
accounts. By the same act, the office of Second Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury was created, to which Mr. Cutts was immediately appointed by the 
President, James Monroe, and which he held until 1829 ; since which time 
he has resided in the city of Washington, in the retirement of private life, 
until his death, April 7, 1845. . 

In the year 1804, Mr. Cutts was united in marriage with Miss Anna 
Paine, a sister of Mrs. Madison, and every way worthy of the same parent- 
age. By her he had six children, four sons and two daughters. She died 
in 1832.” 








Here lyeth the body 





Aged 40 years 
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Cutt Esq. who departed this life the 224 Inuay an®° 1692. 








In the old Portsmouth, N. H., burying-ground. 


* Andrew Belcher’s wife, Sarah, b. July 25, 1651, m. July 1, 1670, was the sister of Capt. 
Thomas Gilbert of Boston, d. Feb. 9, 1718-19, aged 63, and dau. of Jonathan Gilbert of 
Hartford, whod. 10th Dec., 1682, aged 64. Elizabeth, dau. of T. Gilbert, was born 7th 
Feb., 1702, m. 5th May, 1721, Ebenezer Thornton, who was b. in Boston, January, 1690, d. in 
Watertown about 1749, son of Timothy, who d. in Boston, 19th Sept., 1726, 79, son of 
the Rev. Thomas Thornton of Yarmouth, Mass., one of the ejected clergy under the Act of 
Uniforn. ity, Aug. 1662, who died at Boston, 13th Feb., 1700, aged 91-93. She died at Wa- 
tertown, 10th June, 1740, aged 38 years, 4 months, and 3 days. Her son Timothy, b. at Bos- 
ton 2d Feb., 1726,m. Eunice, dau. of James and Sarah [Cogswell] Brown of Ipswich, in 
April, 1761, and died 4th Sept., 1787, at —_ aged 61 years. Theirsons were, T.G. 

ornton of Saco, and James B., who m. Ruth, dau. of Samuel Sewall of York, and d. in 
1825, issueless. 
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From a stone in a private burial-place on Kittery Point, one half mile 
below Fort McClary. 


“ Here lies the model of untainted youth pl, a 
Whose life was virtue & whose words were truth, Univsrsity of 
While to its mortal tenement confined Micucn® 
Dark clonds obscured its heaven descended mind ICHIGK 
Now freed, its lustre shines sublime above 
In reason perfect and complete in love. 

Charles Chauncy died in the 
28 year of his age. 1789.” 





BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHN POMEROY, BUR- 
LINGTON, VT. 


BY SAMUEL W. THAYER, M. D. 


Dr. John Pomeroy was born in Middleboro’, Ms., April the 9th, 1764. 
He was the eldest of three children, and from the limited means of his pa- 
rents, and an affliction which deprived his father of the ordinary exercise of 
his rational powers, he was left almost wholly dependent upon his own re- 
sources for an education, and had no other advantages but such as the com- 
mon schools of that day and the occasional assistance of the clergyman of 
the parish afforded. At the age of sixteen years he enlisted as a soldier in 
the army of the Revolution, in the three months service, and served as such, 
prineipally at West Point. After his early campaign as a soldier, he was 
variously employed in agricultural labor, devoting all his spare time to the 
acquisition of knowledge, until he became a student in the office of Dr. Bra- 
dish in Cummington, Ms., where, with some work and less play he pursued 
with ardor the study of the profession to. which he had long directed his 
thoughts. The opportunities for acquiring a medical education at that place 
were, of course, quite limited, but with such a preceptor were well calculat- 
ed to train the student to independence of thought, common-sense, practical 
views and fearless devotion to duty. After accomplishing his professional 
education, Dr. P. fell in with the tide of emigration, which at that time set 
to the Lamoile and Onion river valleys in Vermont; and established him- 
self at Cambridge. On the 19th of January, 1789, he married Miss Mary 
Porter of Cummington, late of Abington, Mass. Although he had a very 
extensive practice, he soon found that he had not made the most advanta- 
geous location, and in the summer of 1792, he removed to Burlington, where 
with his wife and three children he resided until the winter in a log cabin, 
when he removed to a house in Water street, on the site of which, in 1797, 
he built the first brick house in the town. In this house he resided until 
the time of his death, which occurred on the 19th of February, 1844, at the 
age of nearly 80 years. Dr. P. was a man of robust constitution and great 
energy of character, but a long and laborious practice in a new country at 
length produced its effects in a nervous prostration, which for five years 
previous to his decease, made him a patient and confined him to his house. 
In the death of his eldest son, Dr. Cassius F. Pomeroy, (who died in the 
spring of 1813, full of hope and promise, just as he entered upon the practice 
of his profession, after a winter spent at the medical school of Philadelphia,) 
he experienced a shock, the traces of which years did not efface. Dr. P. was 
for many years a member of the Corporation of the University of Vermont, 
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an institution which he was among the most active and liberal in fostering. 
He was also for many years a Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the 
University, and as such delivered several courses of lectures. He was one 
of the founders and a member of the State and Chittenden Co. Medical 
Societies, and at various times held their highest offices. He was also hon- 
orary member of the New York State Medical Society. Dr. P.was always 
attached to his profession, and thought, conversed, and wrote much about 
it. His manuscript lectures, dissertations, cases, and theories would make 
volumes, probably well worth publishing if pruned and arranged by the 
hand of a discriminating and patient member of the profession ; for although 
he wrote a fine hand and had the command of good language, his writings 
lack that logical arrangement so essential in interesting us in the presenta- 
tion of thoughts, however original or important. Few men have lived to 
accomplish a more laborious and successful course of practice as a physician 
and surgeon than Dr. Pomeroy. For upwards of fifty years (commencing 
in a new country) he was actively and extensively engaged in his profes- 
sional duties, and forthe greater portion of the time was the leading physi- 
cian and only surgeon in the northern part of the state. A history of his 
surgical cases alone would form a volume which, while it would surprise by 
its number and variety, would no less interest by its exhibition of decision, 
skill, and ingenuity, and simplicity in the mode of treatment. His practice 
was characterized by simplicity, boldness, and originality. On visiting a 
patient who was represented to be dying, he found that the man had ceased 
to breathe and was apparently lifeless. Surmising the true state of the 
case, he at once, to the consternation of the attendants, with a lancet or 
scalpel opened the trachea and inserted a tube. In a few minutes, after a 
convulsive struggle, the patient breathed through the orifice, and so con- 
tinued till the obstruction was removed, and lived to thank the surgeon for 
cutting his throat. 

Dr. P. was exceedingly tender of his patients, deeming it his duty as a 
man and physician to relieve pain in all cases not inconsistent with the 
remedy. He was equally regardless of popular prejudice and the dogmas 
of the schools; was a man of ardent temperament, a Christian of strong 
devotional feelings and liberal sentiments, a lover of nature, of truth and of 

ace. 

The following is all we at present have of the pedigree of this branch of 
the Pomeroy family. It is upon traditionary evidence said, that the great- 
grandfather of Dr. Pomeroy, whose biography is above sketched, came from 
France. He had a grandson who was deacon of a church in Middleboro’, 
Ms. This grandson, (Deacon Pomeroy,) had one son and three daughters. 
One of these daughters married Bradford, one married Weston, 
the other died unmarried. 

Francis, the son, m. Sarah Nye, about 1763, and settled in Middleboro’. 
Their children were, Joun, M. D., whose biography is the subject of this 
article; Hannan, who died in 1843, and SETH. 

Joun, son of Francis and Sarah, m. Mary Porter of Abington, Ms., 19 
Jan., 1789, and had children, Casstus Francis, who d. 1813; Rosamonp 
Porter, and Jonn Norton. 

Joun N. Pomeroy, (last named,) m. Lucia Loomis, 1819. He is the 
only lineal descendant of Dr. John Pomeroy now living, and resides in 
Brattleboro’, Vt. 
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GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL MEMOIR OF THE OTIS 
FAMILY. 


BY HORATIO N. OTIS, ESQ, MEMBER OF THE N. E. HIST. GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
[ For explanation of the plan, see Vol. 1, page 21.] 


Orrys. Az. 9 cross engr. ar. betw. four crosslets 
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Burke’s General Armory.® 


“The family of Otis,” says Tudor, 
“has produced some eminent persons, 
and its several branches are now 
widely extended.” 

“And, (observes the historian of 

Scituate,) though they cannot exhibit 
a line of illustrious names, yet they 
are such as partook in the perils of 
founding and defending this country, 
in times when courage, constancy and 
patience were indeed common vir- 
tues.” 

“We recognize with pride, borne 
upon our annals, the name of Otis. The enthusiastic patriot, the brilliant 
orator who was among the first to warn his countrymen of their danger in 
the stormy periods preceding the Revolution, was a descendant of the 
associates of Rev. Peter Hobart in founding this town. Is it not possible 
that something of that ardent love of freedom, and strong aversion to 
despotic power, which have distinguished the descendants, may have been 
derived from an intelligent and independent ancestry.” 

In this Table will be found sketches of the external circumstances of 
some — chronicled wonders that such a man was born, and died, ran 
through such a circle of honors, and obtained such a mausoleum to his 
memory. But the history of mind we have not, and it is to be regretted 
that we have no reliable authority from which to trace out the development 
of those virtues which hallow the memory of our fathers; facts shewing the 
transfer of the qualities of parents to their children, those laws which 
govern the transmission of physical and mental qualities through successive 
generations. 

In the histories of those families and individuals that have been made, 
it is seen that the mental and physical qualities, the forms of body and 
face ; the tastes, talents, propensities, modes of thinking and acting; the 
intellectual and other peculiarities, have descended throughout the whole 
line of their progeny, from their pilgrim ancestors, and remain stamped 
even upon the present generation. 

And if it is true that children are the very transfer, or image of their 
parents; reflected in all their shades of feeling and Phases of character 5. 
inheriting the same tastes; governed by the same sentiments and passions ; 
debased by the same vices ; ; ennobled by the same virtues; adorned by the 


* Though we give Burke’s description of the “Ottys” arms, we have given an engra- 
ving somewhat different. 
t Hon. Solomon a Centennial Discourse at Hingham. 
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same charms and graces ; and endowed with the same talents and invellec- 
tual powers, then these laws of nature ought to be deeply regarded by man, 
for they affect his posterity to the latest generation. 

Let any one examine this subject, and apply this rule to his own imme- 
diate ancestry, and see whether various forms of the body and face, various 
diseases, long or short life, &c.; various mental qualities, various propensi- 
ties, and moral qualities, are or are not hereditary, do or do not descend 
from parents to children, through successive generations. Let the portraits 
of grandparents and great-grandparents be placed at the head of those 
of their descendants for several generations, and see if the resemblance of 
all the latter to one or other of the ancestors be manifest. 


(1) Joun Orts' was born in Barnstable, Devonshire, England, 1581, 
came to Hingham, New England, and drew house lots in the first division of 
lands in that town, 1635, and is the first ancestor of whom we have any know- 
ledge. Tudor in his life of Otis says, he with his family came from Hing- 
ham in Norfolk, England, in company with the Rev. Peter Hobart. The 
idea that he came from Hingham in England, may have arisen from the 
fact that most of the early settlers of that town in New England came from 
the former place. It is conjectured that he left his native place, and lived 
for a time in Hingham, previous to embarking for America. 

He was a substantial yeoman, and probably left his country, partly to 
accompany his pastor, a staunch non-conforming clergyman. The faithful 
page of history has informed us of the persecutions of the Puritans, which 
were carried on with so much fury and unrelenting zeal; of the sufferings 
of our fathers, in establishing themselves in a howling wilderness, far dis- 
tant from their native home ; and how much they had to contend with from 
the warfare of the savages, from famine and disease. It is probable that 
Mr. Otis endured his portion of these trials and hardships. 

It has not been ascertained with certainty when he landed, or in whose 
company he came. The first that we hear of his name is in the good com- 
pany of the Rev. Peter Hobart and his twenty-nine associates who drew 
house lots on the 18 Sept., 1635, at Hingham.* The same year he re- 
eeived a grant of land, and the last of several grants is dated 5 March, 
1647. He took the Freeman’s oath 3 March, 1635-6. His place of 
residence at Hingham was at Otis Hill, still so called, south-west of the 
harbor, a beautiful slope of land, then covered by a heavy growth of forest 
trees. 


His name often appears on the Records of Hingham. In 1641 he was 
one of the persons chosen to “ make a Rate.” 

A minute of the baptism of Mary Otis is made in the Manuscript Jour- 
nal of the Rev. Peter Hobart; “ Mary Otis was baptized May Ist, 1653.” 
The Journal proceeds, “ Tabitha Lyon being scalded in a kettle of water at 
John Oattisses house, died a few hours after.” 

Mr. Otis was married to his first wife, Margaret, in England, and she 
died at Hingham, “ June, 1653,” according to Deane, but “July 9, 1654,” 
according to Tudor. He then removed to Weymouth, and married a 
second wife who survived him, but her name does not appear. In the di- 
vision of certain lands at Weymouth, about 1663, two lots were assigned to 
“ widow Oatis ;” viz., in the first division, “ widow Oatis 2— 5 acres —lot 
No. 41;” in the second division, “ widow Oatis 2—15 acres —lot No. 2.” 
This is the only instance in which the name appears on the Records of 
Weymouth. 


* See note A. at the end of the memoir. t Hingham Records, folio 12. 
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Hobart’s Journal records the death of Mr. Otis “at Waimouth, May 31st, 
1657,” aged 76. His will is dated at Weymouth, the day previous to his 
death, and is proved 28th of July in the same year, and gives legacies to 
daughter Margaret Burton, to daughter Hannah Gill, and to her two chil- 
dren, Mary and Thomas; to daughters Ann and Alice (Otis); to wife 40s., 
son John, executor. It is recorded in the Ist Vol. of the Suffolk Register 
of Probate. Tudor says “as his Will bears his mark in place of signature, 
it appears he was unable to write, a deficiency not so singular at that time, 
as it would be at present.” This opinion of his ignorance is now known to 
be an error. As his will was signed about the day of his death, doubtless 
he was unable to give his signature because of.severe sickness. It appears 
he signed his name as a witness to the will of Thomas Collier, who died at 
Hingham about 1646. The following is a fac simile of his Autograph. 


The children of John Otis were, 


(?) I. Jonn,? who, born in Barnstable, Devonshire, England, 1620, 
accompanied his parents in their emigration to New England, and settle- 
ment of Hingham. The family residence was at “Otis Hill,” where he 
resided until after his father’s death, and is mentioned on the Records of 
Hingham, as being a landholder there, 1668-9. The name of his first 
wife is not known. In 1662-3 he married Mary, daughter of Nicholas 
Jacob, who came over in 1633. 

In 1661, John Otis removed to Scituate, where he received a grant of 
land. He bought of Deacon Thomas Robinson the house on the south of 
Coleman’s Hill, formerly the residence of Gen. Cudworth, and resided 
there. Previous to this, in 1656, a tract of land three miles square was 
granted to Mr. Hatherly; this tract was divided into 40 parts, and 27 of 
them assigned to the “Conihassett partners.” The boundary of this tract 
next to Scituate is called the “share line.” Mr. Hatherly, in 1663, having 
repurchased 10 shares, sold 23 shares to John Otis and others for £69. 
This tract now makes a part of Abington and Hanover.— He took the 
oath of fidelity at Hingham, 1662. In 1678 he went to Barnstable, and 
settled on land called “Otis Farm,” opposite “ Hinckley lane,” near the 
Marshes, west Parish. He left there his son John, returned and deceased 
at Scituate, 16 January, 1683. His monument is in the old burying ground 
in “ meeting-house lane,” one mile south of the harbor, broken and defaced, 
but legible. His will, dated Scituate, 1683, gives to eldest dau. Mary, 
wife of John Gowin, and daus. Hannah and Elizabeth, £50 each; houses 
and lands at Hingham and Barnstable, to John, Stephen, James and Job ; 
to Joseph, house and lands in Scituate, after his mother’s death. 

(3) II. Ricnarp? went with his father to Weymouth about 1654, and 
in 1662, settled at Dover, N. H. He made his will before he left Wey- 
mouth, which is recorded in the Boston Probate Records. The accounts 
given of him by Tudor and Deane, that he was carried captive to Canada, 
are incorrect. He was killed at Dover, on the Cocheco, by the Indians, 
1689. His son Stephen was killed at the same time ; and his wife and child 
were captivated, and sold to the French in Canada. The French Priests 
educated this child in the Romish religion, baptized her by the name of 
Christina, and she married a Frenchman, by whom she had two children. 
In 1714, being a widow, she returned to New England, abjured the Romish 
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faith, and married Capt. Thomas Baker, who had been taken at Deerfield 
in 1704. She lived in Dover, where she was born, till the year 1773. She 
was the occasion of the masterly letter of Governor Burnet, “to a Romish 
Priest.” 

Richard Otis had sons, Richard, Stephen, who m. Mary Pitman, 16 
April, 1674, and was killed by the Indians in 1689; Solomon, b. 1663, and 
d. 1664; Nicholas, killed 1696; Experience b. 1666; and perhaps others. 
On the 26 July, 1696, some Indians in ambush shot upon the people, 
returning from meeting, when Nicholas Otis was killed, Richard Otis 
wounded, and Nicholas Otis, Jr., captivated and carried to Penobscot, from 
whence he soon found his way home. 

Descendants of his are living in New Hampshire and other places.* 

(4) ITI. Marearet, m. Thomas Burton of Hingham. 

(5) 1V. Hannan,’ m. Thomas Gill of Hingham. He received, 1635, a 
grant of house-lot now corner of Main and South street; and they had 
eleven or more children, from 1643 to 1661. She d. 24 Jan. 1675-6. 

(6) V. Ann? (7) VI. Avice? 

Joun,’ (2) who m. Mary Jacob had, 

(8) I. Mary,’ mentioned in Hobart’s Journal as being baptized in 1653, 
and in her father’s will as the eldest daughter, m. John Gowin. 

(9) IL. Exizaseta,’ m. 1st. Thomas Allyn, 9 Oct. 1688, and 2d, David, 
son of Thomas Loring, 2d, of Hull, 20 July, 1699. 

(3?) ILl. Joun,® b. at Hingham, 1657, m. Mercy Bacon, of Barnstable, 
18 July, 1683. He s. at Barnstable, and his talents soon made him one of 
the most respectable individuals in the county. He was employed ina 
variety of trusts, which he discharged with fidelity and skill. For twenty 
years he was Representative to the General Court; above eighteen years 
commander of the Militia of the county; for thirteen years Chief-Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and first Judge of Probate. In 1706 he 
was chosen one of His Majesty’s Council, and sat at that honorable Board 
twenty-one years, till death gave him a discharge from every labor, and 
laid his earthly honors in the dust. This was a combination of offices, and 
the union of legislative and judicial powers, sometimes allowed in the same 
individual in the early stages of our settlements. The successful discharge 
of such various employments is an evidence of his capacity and integrity, 
which, joined to his wit and affability, secured him great influence. Such 
was his sagacity and prudence that he often composed differences both in 
Church and State. He had fine talents for conversation, his pleasantness 
and affubility made him agreeable, his wit and hamor often enlivened the 
company, which was improved by his wisdom. He was strict and exem- 
plary in the performance of religious duties, and was as remarkable for his 

umility and modest worth among Christians, as for his intellectual powers 
and active services among his fellow men. He d. Sept. 23d, 1727, x. 70, 
the age of man, but very old, if he lives “the longest, who lives the most 
usefully.” 

(11) IV. A pavcurer,’ (probably Hannah) b. 1660. 

(3) V. Steruen;’ b. at Hingham, 1661, and m. Hannah Ensign of 
Scituate, 1685. He had from her an estate, most of which was left to his 
son Ensign. She was the only daughter of John Ensign, son of Thomas, 
one of the “Conihasset Partners,” 1646, and was b. 1669. Her father 


* See Note B at the end of the Memoir. [Ephraim Otis, of Kittery, Maine, a descend- 
ant of Richard, has a further account of this branch of the family, which he was to have 
sent me, but I have not yet received it.— H. N. Otis } 
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was one of the heroes that fell in the Rehoboth battle,* and his will, made 
on the eve of their march, gives “to my mother Elizabeth all the lands 
which my father gave me in his Will, during her life — and afterwards the 
same to my daughter Hannah.” : 

Capt. Stephen Otis was commander of the Militia of the Town, then 
considered a most honorable station. “Capt. Stephen Otis’s new-house ” is 
mentioned on the Records, 1691. His business was that of a tanner. He 
d. 26 May, 1733, at Scituate, and his monument is in the old burying- 
ground near the harbor. His will is dated 1729. Three of the name of 
Ensign Otis, in succeeding generations, have occupied the original Ensign 
house-lot. 

(13) VI. James,’ b. at Scituate, 1663, and s at Weymouth, 1690 ; joined 
the Canada expedition, under Sir Wm. Phipps, was at the taking of Port 
Royal, and was killed in the attack on Quebec. He made his will just pre- 
vious to joining the expedition, and it is dated 3 August, 1690. 

(33) VII. Josern,® b. at Scituate, 1665, m. Dorothy Thomas of that 
place. His residence at Scituate was on the south of Colman’s Hill, the 
former residence of Gilbert Brooks, Esq. He held the office of Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Plymouth Co., from 1703 to 1714. In 
1709 the town of Scituate “voted that the Society empower Joseph Otis, 
Esq., to finish the meeting house by pewing it, and also to appoint two and 
two to a pew, (where they do not agree to couple themselves,) each couple 
paying the cost of building the pew.” In 1710, he was elected under the 
governor’s order representative to “ the great and General Court,” and again 
in 1713. He held other town offices. He removed to New London about 
1721, where many of his relations and acquaintances lived, and where he 
d. 1754. 

From the records of Colchester, Ct., it appears that in 1724 he purchased 
of Capt. Samuel Gilbert a “house and farm of 280 acres, lying in the east 
part of the town of Colchester, on the old county road, for “770 pounds 
lawful money of New England.” He is described in the deed as of “ Scit- 
uate.” This land Joseph deeds to his son Nathaniel, in 1735-6, “for and in 
consideration of the love, good will and affection which I have for, & do 
bear unto my beloved son,” “and is the whole of what I design my said son 
shall have of my estate.” 

“ Judge Otis is spoken of by his cotemporaries as a gentleman of great 
integrity, a judicious and useful citizen.”{ The following portrait of him 
was written soon after his death. “He was a Christian upon principle, a 
public spirited and useful man, distinguished by talents of the solid, judi- 
cious and useful, rather than of the brilliant and showy kind. He was large 
in stature, his countenance solemn and serene; frank and open in his man- 
ners, of ready wit, and sound understanding. As a private individual, he 
had the union of simple dignity and benevolent courtesy, which mark the 
gentleman, and he died at the advanced age of 89, universally Jamented.” 

(%) VIII. Jon, b. at Scituate, 1667, m. Mary Little, granddaughter of 
Thomas Little, who m. Ann Warren at Plymouth, 1633. He resided at 
Scituate, half a mile west of the harbor, and conducted the business of ship- 
building and navigation at the north town landing, and continued it after 


* Better known as “ Pawtucket Fight,” in which Capt. Michael Pierce with above sixty 
of his men were slain, on a Sabbath-day, March 26th, 1676.— Ep. 

t The house erected on this land by Nathaniel, has been occupied successively by five 
generations. a 

t Judicial Hist. of Mass. By Emory Washburn, Esq. 8vo. Boston. 1840. 
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1700. In 1710, he bought the “farm, warehouse, &c., of William Ticknor, 
for 400 pounds.” He d. 1758, aged 91. 

Hon. Joun,’ (10) m. Mercy Bacon, and had, 

(2)* I. Joun,* b at Barnstable, 14 Jan.,1687, grad. H. C. 1707, m. 
Grace Hayman of Bristol, R. I. He was representative from Barnstable, 
and member of his “ Majesty’s Honorable Council from-1747 till his death, 
which took place May 4th, 1758. He was also king’s attorney. 

(%) II. Soromon, b. at Barnstable, 13 Oct., 1696, grad. H. C. 1717, m. 
Jane Turner of Scituate. He held numerous offices in his native town, 
such as Register of Deeds, County Treasurer, Special Justice of Peace for 
the County, &c., and d. 2 Jan., 1778. 

(#) Ill. Narsantet,‘ b. at Barnstable, 28 May, 1690, and s. at Sand- 
wich, where he m. Abigail, dau. of Rev. Jonathan Russell, who was or- 
dained at Barnstable in 1683. “She was every way a woman of merit and 
excellence ; of exceedingly good natural abilities, very inquisitive, possessed 
of natural dignity and respectability, and was a person of considerable read- 
ing and extensive observation. She had all along in life been much con- 
versant among ministers, gentlemen of the court, and persons of the first 
respectability. She was ever learning and imbibing something profitable, 
and took singular delight in the conversation of instructive characters.” 
After her husband’s death she resided at Newport with her son, and d. at 
the house of her son-in-law, Edmund Freeman, in Mansfield, Ct., 20 March, 
1774. Mr. Russell Freeman of Sandwich, Ms., grandson of Edmund, has 
in his possession a letter from Major Jonathan Otis, dated Newport, April 
11, 1774, announcing his mother’s death. 

Nathaniel Otis was Register of Probate for Barnstable Co., and d. at 
Sandwich, Dec., 1739. 

*) IV. James,‘ colonel and judge, b. at Barnstable, 14 June, 1702, m. 
4 Mary Allyne in Wethersfield, Ct. She was b. at Plymouth, 1702, and was 
connected with the founders of the old colony, who arrived in the first ship, 
Mayflower. By the records of Plymouth it appears that in 1699, Mr. Jo- 
seph Allyne m. Mary Doten, dau. of Edward, and grandday. of Edward 
Doten, who came in the Mayflower. .Mr. Allyne’s children, b. in the “ Al- 
lyne House” at Plymouth, were Elizabeth, 1700; Mary, 1702; a woman 
of very superior character. A good portrait of her in the costume of that 
time is now in the possession of her grandson, the Hon. H. G. Otis of Bos- 
ton. Mr. Allyne removed with his family from Plymouth to Wethersfield, 
Ct. 

Mr. Otis rose to be a man of great distinction and influence, of superior 
genius, but more indebted to the native energy of his mind, than to a regu- 
lar education, for the acquirements he possessed. He was distinguished for 
his knowledge of law, and had studied with diligence its principles as con- 
nected with political institutions. This had prepared him for a clear per- 
ception of the effects that would have resulted from the execution of the 
ministerial plans against the colonies, and he ardently engaged in asserting 


* It will be perceived that the series of regular numbers is interrupted here; the num- 
bers from 16 to 21, inclusive, being wanting. This interruption is occasioned by leaving 
out the children of “(9) II. Exvizapers,” it being found that the record of her family 
was incorrect; and besides, our limits do not allow of our following out the female branch- 
es. It will also be perceived that the children of “(10) Hon. Jonn’” do not stand in 
their natural order; but as this cannot lead to any mistake, and another arrangement could 
not be made without much loss of time, it was judged inexpedient to re-arrange the famr 


ily.— Ep. 
+ Hist. of Three of the Judges of King Charles L 
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their rights. He was elected a member of the provincial legislature in 
1758, made Speaker of the House in 1760, and continued in that office two 
years, when he was negatived by Gov. Bernard. In 1763 he was appoint- 
ed Judge of Probate for Barnstable Co.; Chief-Justice of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Feb., 1764, and continued at the head of that court until the 
Revolution. The same year he was chosen Speaker of the House, and also 
one of his Majesty’s Council, but was negatived by the Governor, owing to 
his opposition to the measures of government. He was elected into the 
Council every succeeding year, and was negatived as regularly as chosen, 
until 1770, when Lieut. Gov. Hutchinson approbated the choice. Mr. Otis 
sat at the council board during the first years of the war, of which body he 
was president and the oldest member. 

He served on many committees of the legislature during the period from 
1760 to 1775, which reported some of the most remarkable of those sincere 
and masterly state papers which were produced during the period preced- 
ing the epoch of the American Revolution. His name has frequently been 
mentioned in terms of high esteem as a compeer with Adams, Quincy, and 
Hancock. He d. Nov. 9, 1778, having lived long enough to see his coun- 
try glorious in her struggles for freedom, with a prospect full in view that 
her mighty efforts to secure independeace would be crowned with success. 

(26) V. Mercy,‘ 15 Oct., 1693. 

(27) VI. Mary,‘ b. 10 Dec., 1685, m. Little. 

Capt. Stepuen,’ (12) who m. Hannah Ensign, had, 

(%) I. Ensten,‘ b. at Scituate, 1691, and m. Hannah, dau. of Samuel 
Barker, Esq., and Hannah, dau. of Rev. Jeremiah Cushing He s. at Scit- 
uate, near the harbor, a tanner, and occupied the original Ensign house-lot. 
He had large estates from his father. He was representative from Scitu- 
ate, 1751, 2, and 3. 

(29) IL. Jon,‘ b. 1694, m. Leah, dau. of Dea. Samuel Stodder of Hing- 
ham. She was b. 1696. He lived in Boston, where he kept a public 
house, about 1750. 

(30) LIT. Hannan, b. 1696. 

(31) IV. Mary,‘ b. 1697. 

(3) V. Isaac,* M. D., b. 1699, m. Deborah, dau. of Dea. David Jacobs, 
and Sarah, dau. of John Cushing, 1718. Deacon Jacobs was grandson of - 
Nicholas Jacobs of Hingham, whose dau. Mary, m. 2d, John Otis. 

Dr. Isaac Otis was the first regularly bred physician who s, in Scituate. 
He commenced practice in 1719, when the town “voted a settlement of 
£100 to encourage him to remain in the Town.” He was a gentleman of 
uncommon accomplishments of person and mind. He d. 1786. 

(33) VI. Srepen,*‘ b. 1707, d. in Scituate, 1755. 

(33) VII. Josern,* b. 1709, m. Lucy Little. He was Representative 
from Boston, and keeper of the jail. 

(8%) VIIL Josuva,‘ b. 1711, m. Hannah Barker, s. in Scituate, and was 
a ship carpenter. 

JupGe Joseru,’ (14) who m. Dorothy Thomas, had, 

(ii) I. Naraantet,‘ b. at Scituate, 1689, m. Hannah, dau. of Col. John 
Thatcher of Yarmouth, had eighteen children. She died at Colches- 
ter, 1776, aged 90. He removed to Colchester, Ct., about 1716, and s. on 
lands which his father purchased of Capt. Samuel Gilbert. The deed is 
witnessed by Michael Taintor and James Otis, and for the sum of “£770 
lawful currency of N. E.,” gives 280 acres of land and appurtenances On 
this land Nathaniel erected a house which is yet standing, and which has 
been the residence of four successive generations. On the 29th May, 1736, 
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he received a commission, signed by Gov. Talcott, appointing him “Cornet 
of the Troop in the County of Hartford.” He also held numerous offices 
in the town, and d. 1772, aged 83. 

(im) IL James,‘ b. at Scituate, 1692, m. Sarah Tudor of New York, d. 
at Saybrook, Ct., 1754. She d. at Colchester, 15 Feb., 1788, aged 91. 

(38) III. Exizasetu,‘ m. Luke Lincoln of Leicester, Ms., and left 
ehildren. 

(39) IV. Racuet,‘ m. Harris. 

(40) V. Saran,‘ m. John Thompson, and s. at Hebron, Ct. A dau. 
Abigail m. Jonathan Peters of Hebron, and left descendants. 

(41) VI. Dororuy,‘ m. McLane, Latham, and Bissell. 

(42) VII. Mary; m. Joseph Hinckley of Barnstable, 1725. 

(43) VIII. Mercy,‘ m. Nathaniel Waterman of Scituate, a man of firm- 
ness and zeal in the Revolutionary War. He descended from Robert Wa- 
terman of Plymouth, who m. Elizabeth Bourne, 1638. 

(44) 1X. Ann,‘ m. Mr. Cleaveland. 

(45) X. * im. Clap. 

(%) XL Josern,‘ b. 1712, m. Elizabeth, dau. of David Little of Scitu- 
ate, and sister of Rev. Mr. Little, former minister at Colchester. He s. at 
New London, (afterwards Montville,) Ct., and d. 1793. He was the exec- 
utor of his father’s will. 

Jos,’ (15) who m. Mary Little, had, 

(47) I. Mercy,‘ b. 1700, 

(3) II. Jos,‘ b. 1702, m. Thankful Otis, s. at Scituate, trader. 

(49) IIT. Asicait,‘ b. 1703. (50) IV. Mary,‘ b. 1705. 

(ii) V. Ernraim,* b. 1708, m. Rachel Hersey of Hingham, s. in Scit- 
uate, a physician. 

(52) VI. Rots,‘ b. 1712, m. Dr. Benjamin Stockbridge of Scituate. 
They had a son Charles, b. 1734, who practised medicine. 

(is) VII. Davin,‘ b. 1716, m. Susan Hadden, and s. at Jordan, New 
York. 

(54) VITT. Saran,‘ b. 1719. (55) IX Priscrixa,*‘ b. 1721. 

Hon. Joun,‘ (22) who m. Grace Hayman, had, 

(i) I. Jonn,’ b. 1714, m. Temperance Hinckley. He s. at Barnsta- 
ble, and d. 1792. 

So.tomon,‘ (23) who m. Jane Turner, had, 

(57) I. Janz,’ b. Dee. 10, 1725, d. x. 10. 

(58) II. Mary,’ b. Aug. 29, 1727, d. Oct. 15, 1730. 

(59) IIT. Joun,’ b. Sept. 24, 1729, d. young. 

(60) 1V. Mercy,’ b. Jan. 18, 1731, d. 17 Mar. 1731. 

(61) V. Sotomon,' b. Jan. 1, 1732, m. Susanna Davis. He succeeded 
his father as Register of Deeds for Barnstable Co., and d. May. 1788. 

(%) VI. Mercy,’ b. 1735, m. Adine Hinckley, 16 Dee., 1762. They 
had three sons, and she d. Feb. 19, 1793. 

(%3) VII. Amos,’ b. 14 June, 1737, m. Catherine Delap, 7 Nov., 1767. 
He was a mariner and d. Dec., 1771. 

NATHANIEL,‘ (24) who m. Abigail Russell, had, 

(64) I. Marrna,’ b. 1717,m. Edmund Freeman, H. C. 1733. He was 
b. 1711. She d. at Mansfield, Ct., 22 Jan., 1790, 2. 72. They had 8 sons 
and 2 daughters. Nine of them lived to adult, and most of them to an 
advanced age. All the sons (one d. in infancy) were in public life, and the 
youngest dau. m. Roger Hovey, and s. in Vt. 

(65) II. Natwanret,’ b. 1718, joined the body of troops under Admiral 
Vernon, which, in 1740, took the town of Porto Bello, and destroyed its 
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fortifications. There was an extraordinary mortality among the troops, and 
he was among those who d. before the siege terminated. (Of nearly 1000 
men from New England not a hundred returned.) 

(3) ILL Jonataan,’ b. 1723, at Sandwich and m—He lived at New- 
port, R. I, where he was commander of the militia. In 1778 he removed 
to Middletown, Ct, and d. there 1791. 

Cot. James,‘ (25) who m. Mary Allyne, had, ; 

(%) I. James, The Patriot,” who was b. in the family mansion at 

arnstable, 5-Feéb, 1734-5, H C. 1743. He m: Ruth Cunningham, 1755. 

“She was the dau. of a merchant, very beautiful, and was possessed of a 
dowry, which in those times, was considered very large. This was sacredly 
preserved by her husband, and after her decease, it was divided between 
her daughters. She d. 15 Nov., 1789, x. 60. * 

The life of James Otis has been given to the world in a variety of forms. 
That by Wm. Tudor is the most extensive and elaborate, and has been the 
foundation of others more succinct. “Sparks’ American Biography,” 2d vol. 
2d Series, contains a most admirable and correct account of him. In this 
place we can only say of the distinguished patriot, that he was one of the 
earliest and boldest asserters of the great principles which led to our national 
existence. Before the year 1770, no American, Dr. Franklin only except- 
ed, was so much known, and so often named in the other colonies, and 
England. His papers have all perished* ; none of his speeches were record- 
ed, and he himself, having been cut off before the Revolution actually com- 
menced, his name is connected with none of the public documents that are 
familiar to the nation. It is owing to this combination of circumstances, 
that the most learned, the most eloquent, the most ardent, the most influen- 
tial man of his time, is now so little known, that to many persons the follow- 
ing language of President John Adams may seem exaggerated: —“I have 
been young and now am old, and I sclemnly say, I have never known a man 
whose love of his country was more ardent or sincere, never one who suffered 
so much, never one whose services for any ten years of his life were so impor- 
tant and essential to the cause of his country, as those of Mr. Otis from 
1760 to 70.” Language equally strong was used by the late Chief-Justice 
Dana, when speaking of him in one of his charges to a Grand Jury ; and 
similar opinions were held by all those who acted with him, and were wit- 
nesses of his talents and influence. I 

He was one of those who first opposed the demands of a tyrannical gov- 
ernment, and opened the path-through which his successors followed with 
so much applause; while he was prevented by disease and the infirmities of 
nature, from taking a part in the events succeeding his early exertions. For 
ten years, Mr. Otis was looked upon as the safeguard and ornament of our 
cause; and the splendor of his intellect threw into the shade all the great 
contemporary lights. The cause of American Independence was, for a long 
time, identified abroad with the name of Otis; and it was thought, foolishly 
enough, that if he were taken away, that would perish. 

He studied law with Mr. Gridley, and began practice at Plymouth, and 
soon after s. in Boston. He was appointed Advocate General at the Court 
of Admiralty, which place he resigned in 1761. In this year he distin- 
guished himself by pleading against the “Writs of Assistance.” Of the 
character of his argument, and its effect upon the immense concourse of 


* We have the good fortune and great satisfaction of possessing a most curious little vol- 
ume, once belonging to Jamzs Oris. On its title page is his name in his own hand- 
writing. — Ep. 
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people that assembled to hear him, we are not left to conjecture. 
President Adams has given it to us in his own fervent manner: — “ Otis 
was a flame of fire; with a promptitude of classical allusions, a depth of 
research, a rapid summary of historical events and dates, a profusion of 
legal authorities, a prophetic glance of his eye into futurity, and a rapid 
torrent of impetuous eloquence, he hurried away all before him. American 
Independence was then and there born. The seeds of patriots and heroes, 
to defend the Non sine Diis animosus infans ; to defend the vigorous youth, 
were then and there sown. Every man of an immense crowded audience 
appeared to me to go away as I did, ready to take arms gainst Writs of 
Assistance. Then and there was the first scene of the first act of opposi- 
tion to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then and there, the child 
Independence was born. In fifteen years, he grew up to manhood and 
declared himself free * * * *. Ido say in the most solemn manner, 
that Mr Otis’s oration against Writs of Assistance, breathed into this na- 
tion the breath of life.” 

His exertions on this single occasion secured him a commanding popu- 
larity with the friends of their country, and the terror and vengeance of her 
enemies ; neither of which ever deserted him. 

At the next election, in May, 1761, he was chosen to represent the town 
of Boston in the Legislature, in which body the powers of his eloquence, the 
keenness of his wit, the force of his arguments, and resources of his intellect 
gave him great influence. For the detail of his course, during the period 
in which he was a Representative, we must refer the reader to his biogra- 
phers. 

He was a member of the “Stamp Act Congress,” held at New York in 
1765. 

In 1770, he was attacked by a royalist by the name of Robinson, cruelly 
beaten, his head cut open ; he was found bleeding and faint, a spectacle of 
ruin ; in short he was but the wreck of what ke once had been. His wounds, 
though not mortal, had destroyed his reason, and the great man was no 
longer feared by his enemies, —the enemies of liberty, — but lived a melan- 
choly monument to his friends for several years. 

The manner of his death was a singular coincidence with a wish he had 
often expressed to Mrs. Warren. “My dear sister, I hope, When God Al- 
mighty, in his righteous providence, shall take me out of time into eternity, 
that it will be by a flash of lightning.” This was a fearful —a singular 
wish. And what is still more singular and fearful, that wish was granted. 
On the 23d of May, 1783, as he was standing at the door of a house in 
Andover, he was instantly killed by a flash of lightning. There is a degree 
of consolation blended with awe in the manner of his death. The end of 
his life was ennobled, when the ruins of a great mind, instead of being 
undermined by disease, were demolished at once by a bright bolt from 
Heaven. Mr. Adams, then minister to France, wrote, “It was with very 
afflicting sentiments I learned the death of Mr. Otis, my worthy master. 
Extraordinary in death as in life, he has left a character that will never 
die, while the memory of the American Revolution remains ; whose foun- 
dation he laid with an energy, and with those masterly abilities, which no 
other man possessed.” 

The works of Mr. Otis were not numerous. He published “A Vindica- 
tion of the Conduct of the House of Representatives,” 1762; “The Rights 
of the Colonies,” 1764, occasioned by the Stamp Act—a master-piece, 
both of ‘good writing and of argument — long a text-book of the best author- 
ity with the patriots of the Revolution ; “Considerations, &c.,” 1765; and 
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political speculations in the Boston Gazette. Besides his legal and political 
knowledge, he was a complete master of classical literature. He published 
a treatise entitled “The Rudiments of Latin Prosody, &c. ;” and composed 
a similar work on Greek Prosody, which perished with all the rest of his 
papers. 

The chief defect of his character was his irascibility. His merits are 
well summed up in the following extract from the work of Tudor: E 

“In fine he was a man of powerful genius and ardent temper, with wit 
and humor that never failed. As an orator, he was bold, argumentative, 
impetuous, and commanding, with an eloquence that made his own excite- 
ment irresistibly contagious. As a lawyer, his knowledge and ability 
placed him it the head of his profession. As a scholar, he was rich in ac- 
quisition, and governed by a classic taste. As a statesman and civilian, he 
was sound and just in his views. As a patriot, he resisted all allurements 
that might weaken the cause of that country to which he devoted his life, 
and for which he sacrificed it. The future historian of the United States, 
in considering the foundation of American Independence, will find that one 
of the corner-stones must be inscribed with the name of James Otis.” 

__« (im) II. Josern,’ b. at Barnstable, 6 March, 1725-6. His first wife 
was Rebecca Stirgis, his second, Maria Walter. He was for many years 
a clerk of the Court of Common Pleas; a member of the Legislature ; and 
Brigadier-General of the Militia. Washington appointed him Collector of 
Customs for the district of Barnstable, an office which he held for many 
years. He was of very essential service in the Revolutionary War, in op- 
posing all attempts of the English to destroy a privateer, with their boats, 
which sought refuge in Barnstable harbor. He died in the peace of the 
Christian faith, 24 Sept., 1810, «. 84. His last wife d. 1826. 

se (%) TIT. Mercy,’ b. 14 Sept., 1728, m. Gen. James Warren, of Ply- 
mouth, a lineal descendant of Richard Warren, who came over in the May- 
flower. He succeeded Joseph Warren as President of the Provincial 
Congress ; and d. 1808, #. 83. She had an active, as well as a powerful 
mind, and took a part in the politics of the day. She held correspondence 
with some of the active statesmen of the times. With a brother who was 
for so many years the chief leader and adviser in all the councils of opposi- 
tion, and with a husband earnestly engaged in the same cause, she could not 
fail to become acquainted with all the principles and occurrences of that 
period, in which her disposition led her to be deeply interested. She wrote 
several satirical pieces, poetical and dramatic; a forcible poetical satire in 
the shape of a drama, called the “ Group ;” the “Adulator ;” two tragedies, 
of five acts each, called the “ Sack of Rome,” and “The Ladies of Castile.” 
These productions are full of patriotic feeling and heroic sentiments. They 
were written during the war, and published as early as 1778. The writer 
was master of rhythm ; and acentury hence they will be sought for and read 
with enthusiasm. She wrote political speeches for some of the members of 
the Convention, called for adopting the Federal Constitution, 1788; and 
the speaker was detected in his borrowed plumage by the eloquence of the 
style of his oration, and from his ignorance of some of her classical allusions. 
She also wrote the history of the Revolutionary War, which she published in 
three volumes octavo, in 1805; an excellent work of its kind—rather 
combined with a free spirit of democracy. In drawing the portrait of John 
Adams, she exhibited him as inclining to aristocratic principles, which pro- 
duced a sharp correspondence between the statesman and historian, but 
which was amicably settled, and notes of courtesy passed between them. 
She held a free pen, and was a little too suspicious of aristocratic feelings. 





_ 
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This history shows great research and sound judgment. It is seldom that 
women have written of battles with any success, even in fiction. Miss 
Porter is perhaps an exception, and certainly Mrs. Warren shows that she 
had some idea of a fight. She was in advance of the age as a female writer, 
and it was settled almost as common law, that women were not to presume 
to teach the reading world, particularly in the graver matters of history and 
politics. She d. in 1 the autumn of 1814, x. 86, having possessed | as good a 
share of intellect, as much information, and more influence, arising from 
mental superiority, than falls to the lot of more than one woman in one age. 

(70) IV. Mary,’ b. 9 Sept. 1730, m. John eng. A 

(71) V. Haxwau,’b. 31 July, 1732. 

(72) VI. Narwanie.,’ b. 9 July, 1734, d. 13 Jan., 1735. 

(73) VII. Marrua,’ b 9 Oct., 1736, d. 25 Nov., 1736. 

(74) VIII. Asreait,’ b. 30 June, 1738, d. 30 July, 1738. 

(75) IX. Exvizasetn,’ b. 1 Sept., 1739. 

(7) X. Samuet Atiyns, b. at Barnstable, 24 Nov., 1740, grad. H. C. 
1759. He was first m. to Elizabeth, the only dau.* of Hon. Harrison Gray, 
Receiver General of Ms., and second to Mary, the widow of Edward 
Gray, Esq., and dau. of Isaac Smith. He commenced,the study of law, 
with a view to its practice, but he abandoned this, and engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuits in Boston. He was a representative from Boston to the Gen- 
eral Court, 1776, and a member of the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution of Ms. During the Revolution, he was a member of the Board of 
War and at one time Speaker of the House of Representatives. In 1787 he 
was appointed by the Governor one of the commissioners to negotiate with 
the insurgents in “ Shay’s Rebellion.” He was elected a member of Con- 
gress in 1788, and after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, was 
chosen Secretary of the Senate of the United States, an office whiclt he filled 
with scrupulous fidelity and amenity of manners, without being absent from 
his post a single day during a period of thirty years, and till death, amidst the 
collision of party strife, to the entire satisfaction of all. He was esteemed 
for his probity and attention to all his public duties, and for his bland and 
courteous manners. He d. at Washington, April 22, 1814, x. 73. 

(77) XI. Sarag,’ b. 11 April, 1742, d. 5 May, 1742. 

(78) XIL Naruantet,’ b. 9 April, 1743, d. 30 April, 1763. 

(79) XIII. A paveurer,’ d. early. 

EnsiGn,‘ (28) who m. Hannah Barker, had, 

(80) I. Ensen,’ b. 1723. 

(#,) IL Joun,’ b. 1725, m. Jane Turner. - 

(%) IIL Iexatius,’ b. 1732, m. his second cousin, Thankful Otis.. She 
was b. 1734, and d. 1826, x. 92. Their residence at Scituate was near 
“ Halifax Hill.” He was a warm Whig, and took an active part in the 
Revolution, and thereby lost his property and his reason. He remained 
insane until 1802, which was the year of his death. 

(ia) IV. Noau,’ b. 1735, m. Phebe Cushing. He was one of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and of Inspection during the Revolution, and 
had the command of a body of men, which kept guard day and night.- 

(84) V. Amos,’ b. 1739, d. without issue. 

Docr. Isaac,* (32) who m. Deborah Jacobs, had, 

(3) I. Isaac,® b. at Scituate, 1719, grad. H. C. 1738, m. 31 April, 1746, 


* Pres. Adams says she was a “beautiful” woman. Her family, like many others, was 
unfortunately divided in the Revolution, and her own father became a refugee, and left the 
country. — Ep. 
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Mehitabel, dau. of Capt. Jonathan Bass. She was b. 1728, and d. 1800, x. 
72. He was in the practice of medicine at Bridgewater, and d. 1785, w. 66. 

(86) II. Jostan,’ b. 1721, d. early. 

(87) III. Josiau,® b. 1725, d. early. 

(88) IV. Wictram,’ b. 1726, m. and d. without issue. - 

(i9.) V. Srepuen,’ b. 1728, m. Elizabeth Wade. He s. at Hanover, and 
d. in early life. 

(90) VI. James,’ was b. 1732, d. early. 

(iv) VIL. James’ b. 1734, m. Lucy, daughter of Ezekiel Cushing, of 
Falmouth, Cape Elizabeth, Me , 1762. She was b. 1736, and was the 
granddaughter of Rev. Jeremiah Cushing, who graduated H. C. 1676, 
preached in Scituate, and d. 1705. He was the third physician of Scituate, 
and commenced practice about 1760. Before his father commenced prac- 
tice in 1719, for nearly a century, the ministers were the physicians. He 
was in the French War, and served as surgeon’s mate at Crown Point, 
1758, in Col. Bayley’s regiment. In 1774 he was on a committee, appointed 
by the town, who reported that “the arbitary measures of the British 
Parliament are subversive of those rights and liberties which our fathers 
have handed down to us.” He was also one of the Committee of Inspection, 
who reported all who were inimical to the Continental Association. 

(92) VIII. Tuomas,’ b. 1736, d. early. 

(93) IX. Tuomas,’ b. 1738, d. early. 

Josepn,* (34) who m. Lucy Little, had, 

(2) I. Josepu,’ b. 1734, m. Abigail Otis. 

te 7») IL. Joun,’ b. 1736, m. first, Wiennet Atkins, of Boston, and second, 
widow Vinal. 

%) IIL. Barnasas,’ b. 1739, m. Polly Records, and s. in Plymouth. 

te) IV. Cartes,’ d. early. (98) Caarves,’ d. early. 

Josuua,‘ (35) who m. Hannah Barker, had, 

99) L. Josuva,’ b. 1737, d. early. 

100) IL. Georee,’ b. 1744, d. early. 

uz) IIL. Josuua,’ b. 1748, m. Mary Thaxter of Hingham. They s. 
in Scituate, and he d. 1822. 

NATHANIEL,‘ (36) who m. Hannah Thatcher, had, 

(102) I. Lyp1a,’ b. 20 Jan., 1716-17, m. Abner Kellogg, and afterwards 
Capt. Amos Thomas, and left numerous descendants. 

(103) IL. Hannag,’ b. 29 Feb., 1717-18, m. Benajah McCall, and left 
descendants. 

‘(104) II. Dororny,® b. 16 April, 1721, had three husbands ; namely, 

* ~Asahel Bigelow, Isaac Day, and Joseph Langrill, and left many descendants, 

(105) IV. DesirE,’ b. 20 May, 1723, m. Dea. Ichabod Bartlett, and 
left children. 

(106) V. Naraantet,’ b. 20 Aug., 1725, at Colchester, Ct., and d. 24 
Jan., 1740-1, ». 16. He was pursuing his studies, preparatory to a colle- 
giate course, with a Rev. Mr. Jewett of Montville, when one day he rup- 
tured a blood vessel, cutting wood in strife with another young man. To 
such violent exertion he was unaccustomed. His remains were taken to 
Colchester for interment, and in the old burying-ground at that place there 
is a monument to his memory. 

107) VI. Detieat,’ d. a youth. 

( ts) VII. Joun,’ b. 1 April, 1728, m. Prudence, daughter of Michael 
Taintor, 20 Dec., 1750. She was b. 20 Aug., 1729, and d. 7 June, 1823, 
at the advanced age of 94. She had been blind a few years previous to 
her death. He was a farmer, and a surveyor of land. He held numerous 
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town offices. His “List” for 1772 was “two heads, one house, two fire 

places, 22 acres plow, 80 do. mow and pasture land, 50 do. Bush pasture, 

18 do. Bog-meadow, 4 oxen, 8 cows, 3 horses, 1 colt, 1 swine.” He took 

the oath of fidelity, Dec. the 17th, 1782. He was an excellent penman, as 

is seen from various specimens of his writing now in existence. His right 

hand was struck with the palsy, and he then wrote by binding a pen to his 

arm. A manuscript work of his is now in existence on the Elements of 
Geometry and Surveying, written at the age of twenty. He resided at 

Colchester on the estate he received by deed from his parents in 1769, and ' 
d. of an apoplexy, Oct. the 24th, 1804, x. 77. 

(109) VII. Mercy, b. 3 July, 1734, m. Nathaniel Bartlett. 

James,‘ (37) who m. Sarah Tudor, had, 

(110) I. James,’ b. 1714, and was accidentally killed at a military pa- 
rade at New London, Ct., x. 21. He had just been elected captain of a 
company, and in the careless discharge of fire arms usual on such occasions, 
he received a musket charge in his head, killing him instantly. 

(hk) Il. Jonny,’ b. 1732, at New London, m. Lucy Darrow. He s. in 
Whittingham, Vt., soon after the Revolutionary War, where he d. in 1816, 
a. 84. 

(112) IIL Berry,’ who m. Jonathan Bigelow, 1758, had two sons and 
seven daughters. 

(2) IV. Srernen,’ b. 30 Sept., 1738, m. Luey Chandler of Duxbury, 
Ms., 1762. She was born in 1738, and d. 4 March, 1837, at the great age 
of 98 years, 8 months, and 2 days. They lived at Colchester, where their 
children were born. He took the oath of fidelity, 1781, and freeman’s 
oath, 1782. He was in the old French War under Gen. Putnam; was 
stationed at Fort Stanwix, and was atthe taking of Montreal. He was also 
a soldier in the Revolutionary War, and saw the burning of New London. 
He d. at Halifax, Vt., 2. 93 years and 51 days. 

(3) V. Rrowarp, b. 1744, m. Mary Hinckley of Lebanon, Ct. He 
s. at Fort Ann, New York, and d. about 1825. 

Josern,* (46) who m. Elizabeth Little, had, 

(i) I. Josepn,’ b. 1739, at New London, Ct., m. 1st, Lucy Horton of 
N. L., 2nd, widow Carew of Norwich, 3rd, Abigail Hurlbert of 
Westfield. His last wife survived him. He d. at Westfield, Ct., 1823. 

(3$) IL. Narwantet,’ b. 1742, m. Amey Gardner of Norwich. He s. 
at Montville, Ct., d. in 1634, at Perry, Genessee Co., N. Y., x. 92. 

(i) IIT. Davi,’ b. 1743, m. Mary Day of Colchester, Ct., and 2nd, 
Abigail Smith of Montville. He s. at Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 

(3) IV. James,’ b. 1746, m. Ist, Sarah Holmes of Montville, 2nd, 
Mary Phelps of Wethersfield, 3rd, Belinda Clapp of South Hampton, Ms. 

(119) V. Jonatnan,’ b. 1753. He entered the armies of the Revolu- 
tion, was in a number of engagements, and was killed in 1777, at the battle 
of Stillwater. ! 

(120) VI Barnasas,’ b. 1755, and d. in Ohio. 

(121) VIL Suusast,’ b. 1759. He was killed at Rhode Island in the 
American Revolutionary War. 

(3) VIL. Wirx1aq,' b. 1762, m. —— —— and s. in Ellisburgh, Jef- 
ferson Co., N. Y. 

Jos,‘ (48) who m. Thankful Otis, had, 

(123) I. Jos,’ b. 1729, d. and left no children. 

124) II. Lemvet,’ b. 1729, d. and left no children. 
we) III. Davin,’ b. 1731, m. Mary Vinal. 
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(126) IV. Taanxrut,’ b. 1734, m. her second cousin, Ignatius Otis. 
She d. in 1826. ‘ 

(iw) V. Privce,’ b. 1736, m. Ruth Otis. 

(G3) VI. Asian,’ b. 1738, m. Mary Turner. 

(129) VIL Mary.’ (130) VIII Hannan,’ b. (131) IX. Exxis,’ b. 

Doct. Eraram,* (51) who m. Rachel Hersey, had, 

(132) I. Mary,’ b. , and m. William, 3d son of Jedidiah Lincoln, 
of Hingham. Their sons were Wm. Otis, Henry, H. C. 1786, and Solomon, 
father of the present Hon. Solomon Lincoln of Hingham. 

(38) Il. Ersram,’ b. 1735, m. Sarah Harris. Her mother, Martha 
Jenks, wife of David Harris, was granddaughter of Governor Joseph Jenks 
of Rhode Island, and d. 1826, 2. 101 y. 7 mo. and 1 day. He graduated 
H. C. 1756, and received the degree of M. D. at Yale C. 1759. He was 
surgeon in the French War, at Fort William Henry, 1757. He settled at 
Scituate, and his practice was very extensive. He was on the first commit- 
tee appointed by the town, 1774, to act in reference to the Revolutionary 

ar. 

(3) ITI. Caarves,® b. 1740, m. Ist Ellis, 24 —— Tilden, 3d 
—— Hammond. He d. in Connecticut. ‘ 

(135) IV. James,’ b. 1743; and perhaps there were others. 

Davin,‘ (53) who. m. Susan Hadden, had, 

(136) I. Isaac,’ b. 1768, s. at Hingham. 

Joun, (56) who m. Temperance Hinckley, had, 

(137) I. Jonn,® b. 17 Dec., 1742, d. 6 Jan., 1742-3, at Barnstable. 

(138) IL Joan’ b. 19 Feb., 1743, m. Hannah Churchill. They svat 
Plymouth, and had three daughters, one of whom m. Solomon Hinckley. 
It is thought they had also a son John, who d. at Plymouth in 1822. He 
d. 1798, at Plymouth. 

(139) ITI. Hayman,’ b. 27 Oct., 1747, d. 5 Nov., 1747. 

(140) IV. Hayman,® b. 8 March, 1748, d. in infancy. 

Mercy,’ (62) who m. Adine Hinckley, had, 

(141) I. Aprvg,’ b, 21 May, 1768, s. at Barnstable. 

(142) II. Soromon,® b. 3 March, 1770, d. at Fredonia, N. Y. 

(143) III. Rosinson T.,° b. 3 June, 1773, s. at Barnstable. 

Amos,’ (63) who m. Catharine Delap, had, 

(144) I. Amos,’ b. 12 Sept, 1768, m. 1st, Nancy Farnsworth, 2nd, 
Sally Farnsworth. He s. in Barnstable. 

(145) II. Sotomon,® b. 30 Sept. 1771, m. Hannah Nye. He d. at 
Barnstable, June, 1823. 

Masor JonatHan,’ (66) who m. , had, 

(146) I. Narsantet,® b. 1755, and d. in 1817, in South Carolina. 

(147) IL. Josern,® b. 1757, d. 1786, at Middletown, Ct. 

Hon. James,’ (67) who m. Ruth Cunningham, had, 

(148) I. James,® b. 1755. He was a boy of very bright and of 
some eccentricity of character, but his career was terminated before a just 
estimate could be made of his future promise. He entered at the beginning 
of the war, as a volunteer midshipman, and d. after being a short time in 
the service, 2. 21. It is said he d. on board the “Jersey Prison Ship,” in 
1777. 

(149) IL. Exvizasern,’ m. Capt. Brown, an officer in the English 
army, of a good family in Lincolnshire. He was wounded at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and afterwards placed in command of one of the fortresses on 
the coast of England. She left the country with her husband during the 
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War, and did not return to it again, except for a short visit in 1792. She 
_ was, in 1821, still living, a widow in England. Her alliance with the 
British officer deeply offended her father, and in his will, he left her but 
five shillings. 

(150) III. Mary,°* m, Benjamin Lincoln, —H. C. 1777,—eldest son 
of General Lincoln of Revolutionary notoriety. She possessed fine talents 
and an agreeable character, and d. at Cambridge in 1806. He was in the 
profession of the law, and d. «x. 28. They had two sons,— Benjamin, a 
physician. H. C. 1806, who died at Demarara in 1813; and James Otis, 
H. C. 1807, a lawyer, who d. in 1818, leaving a widow and two children. 

Generac Joseru,’ (68) and his wife, Rebecca Sturgis, had 

(151) I. Resecca; b. 25 Ang., 1754. 

(152) IL James,’ b. 20 Sept., 1755, graduated H. C. 1775. He was 
lost at sea about 1790. 

(153) TIL Exizaserts,® b. 12 Jan., 1760. 

(154) IV. Josepun,® b. 1762, d. in infancy. 

(155) V. A pauGcurer® 

By his second wife, Maria Walter, he had, 

(156) VI. Josern,’ b. Sept., 1771, m. 1st, Ann Stoll, 2nd, Munro, 
brd, He was postmaster at Travellers’ Rest, S. C., and d. in 
1839, at Louisville, Ky. 

(157) VII. Narsanret Watrter,’ who was b. Jan., 1773. His first 
wife was Nancy Bourne of Barnstable; his second, an English lady in 
Havana. He s. in Matanzas, Island of Cuba, and finally in New Orleans, 
aplanter. A dau. m Quincy Thaxter of Hingham. 

(158) VIII. Jouy,® b. April, 1774, now living on the “Otis farms,” 
Barnstable. 

(159) IX. Tuomas,’ b. Nov., 1775, d. 14 Aug., 1803, at Albany, N. Y. 

160) X. Cuartes,’ b. July, 1777, d. 14 Aug., 1794, in Charleston, S. C. 

1; XI. A son,’ b. Feb. 1779, d. same day. 

(162) XIL Wicxiam,’ b. Feb., 1783. He was for many years a clerk 
in the U. S. General Land Office, Washington, and d. 7 April, 1837, x. 54. 

(163) XIII. Arrnor,’ b. Dec., 1784, d. 24 July, 1801, in the Havana. 

(164) XIV. Maria,’ b. 1788, m. Rev. Philip Colby. She had many 
accomplishments, and was of eminent piety; d. 20 May, 1821, x. 33. 

(165) XV. Mary A,° b. , m. Hon. Ebenezer Gay, of Hingham. 
He was a grad. H. C. 1789. \ 

Mercy,’ (69) m. Gen. James Warren, and they had, 

(166) I. James® (167) IL Winslow. (168) III. Charles.® 

(169) IV. Henry® (170) V. George.’ 














[To be continued.] 


* It was this individual to whom John Adams refers in one of his letters to Tudor, in 
this passage: * After my return from Europe, I asked his [James Otis’s] daughter whether 
she had foand among her father’s manuscripts a treatise on Greek Prosody. With hands 
and eyes uplifted in a paroxysm of grief, she cried, ‘Oh, sir, I have not aline from my 
father’s pen. I have not even his name in his own hand-writing.’ When she was a little 
calmed, I asked her, ‘ Who has his pa ? Where are they?’ She answered, ‘ They are 
no more. In one of those unhappy dispositions of mind which distressed him after his 
great misfortune, and a little before his death, he collected all his papers and pamphlets and 
bo aera them to the flames. He was several days employed in it.” Novanglus, &. 
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Genealogy of the Dearborn Family. 


GENEALOGY OF THE DEARBORN FAMILY. 
BY E. B. DEARBORN, 
(Continued from page 98.) 

FIFTH GENERATION. 2% 
Issue of Jonathan Dearborn, No: XXILT- 


(75) I. Joun, b. April 2, 1718, m. d. March 22,1807. He 
his father’s successor on the farm at Stratham. He m. Ist, Mary 
man, b. m. d. May 13, 1762; 24; Mary Caw 

m. d. Aug. 20,1769. The male issue of 
ily were, 1, Jonathan, who lived in Raymond; 2, James; 8, 
remained at home, and,whose son John still lives upon the farm. 
branch of the family resides in Charlestown, Mass. 

(76) IL Berutan, b. Nov. 24, 1719, unm. d. April 12, 1767. 

(77) III. Benszamin, b. Oct. 24, 1721, unm d. Sept. 10, 1725. 

(78) IV. Hannau, b. March 1491785, m d. July 12, 1815. 

Issue of Joseph Dearborn, No. XX VI. 

(79) I. Sugon, b. July 10, 1720, unm. d. . We know that 
this son died young, by the fact that another son in the family afterwards 
received the same name. ° 

(80) If. Revsen Gove, b: May 24, 1722, m. d. Dec. 27, 
1791. He lived, first at North Hampton, on the “ Winicut road,” then in the 
interior of New Hampshire, and died ‘at the house of his son Joseph in 
North Hampton, on the road leading to Exeter. He married Phebe Sanborn, 
b. Dee. 13, 1725, m. - @ Dee. 27,1791. She was daughter of 
Dea. John Sanborn. The descendants of this ‘family in the male 
not numerous. The males of the sixth generation were, 1, Joseph, b. Dec. 
3, 1746, d. Sept. 5, 1758; 2; Dansed, b. July 14,1750, 4. Dec. 14, 1783, 
whose only son was True Worthy Gove,. ly warden of the New 
Hampshire State Prison; 3, Reuben Gove, b. April 16, 1753, who had a 
son Simon that lived to be married; 4, Joseph, who lived on the Exeter 
road, North Hampton, whose issue is now nearly extinct in the male line. 

(81) IML. Josern, b. Dec. 1, 1723, unm. d. Feb. 13, 1736. 

(82) IV. Bensamnn, b. Dec. 15, 1725, m. d. April 9, 1755. 
He was a physician, graduated at Harvard College in 1746, and settled in 
Portsmouth. The following inscription upon his grave-stone in the north 
burying-ground in that town is in a good state of preservation. 

“Here lies buried 
the body of Doct. 
Benjamin Dearborn 
who di this life 
April y* 9. 1755, 
in the 30th year 
of his age.” 

He martied Ruth Rogers, b. mh. d. . She 
was daughter of Dr. Benjamin Rogers of Portsmouth. In this there 
was but one son, Benjamin, b. about 1755,d. Feb. 22, 1838, in . 
extensively known as the inventor of the “ patent balance.” His sons, Na- 
thaniel and John M., still reside in Boston. 

(83) V. _— b. Dee. 11, 1727, m. d. . He 

1 
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lived in Greenland, at a place called “ Norton’s Hill,” near North Hamp- 
ton. He married, first, Anne Gookin, b. m. d. Oct. 
22, 1763. Second, Martha Haven, b. m. d. 

The first wife was buried in the north burying-ground at North Hampton, 
with two infant children, where her tomb-stone and inscription can still be 
seen. One son, Simeon, has a son Levi, living at this time in South Bos- 
ton. The second wife was from Portsmouth. She had several sons, whose 
descendants are not known to the writer. 

(84) VI. Levi, b. March 7, 1730, m. March 28, 1751, d. March 28, 
1792. He was a physician, and resided in North Hampton. He lived at 
some time on the farm recently [perhaps now] occupied by Colonel John 
Taylor, and at some time on the farm of the late Hon. Daniel Gookin, who 
married his daughter. He was for many years Town Clerk, Representa- 
tive to the General Court, &c. Dr. Dearborn was interred in the north 
burying-ground at North Hampton, where the following inscription still 


remains. 
“ In memory of 
Doctor Levi DEARBORN 
who after a life of extensive 
usefulness in his calling 
departed this life 
March 28. 1792. Aged 62.” 


He married Sarah Swett, b. 1736, m. March 28, 1751, d. Aug. 2, 
1808. She was daughter of Benjamin Swett, son of Joseph of Newbury, 
son of Benjamin, son of John. After the death of her first husband she 
married Hon. Philip White, and died at South Hampton. The only male 
issue of this family which lived to adult age were, 1, Levi, b. June 30, 1757, 
m. Anna, daughter of Rev. Haven of New Castle, Sept. 11, 1781, d. 
at Concord, June 1, 1802; 2, Benjamin, b. May 1, 1770, m. Sarah Pick- 
ering of Greenland, 1792. 
(85) VIL Sarau, b. July 11, 1732, unm. d. Feb. 9. 1736. 


Issue of Simon Dearborn, No. XXX. 


(86) I. Hannan, b. m. d. . She was 
probably the oldest child in this family, though the date of her birth is want- 
ing. She married Benjamin Wadleigh, b. m. d, 

They lived at Kensington. 

(87) IL. Asieam, b. March 28, 1731, m. d. . This 
daughter married Benjamin Lamprey, b. m. d. 

0} Ill. Joun, b. Oct. 7, 1732, unm. d. April 26, 1736. 

89) IV. Srwon, b. March 21, 1734, m. (see wives) d. A 
moved to Monmouth, Maine, where he lived to old age. He married, Ist, 
Anna Sanborn, b. April 6, 1737, m. Aug. 19, 1756, d. . She 
was daughter of Ebenezer Sanborn of North Hampton. He married, 24, 
Dolly Currier, b. about 1749, m. April , 1770, d. Nov. 13, 1832. The 
only male issue of this family that lived to adult age was Simon, b. Nov. 
27, 1760, m. 1st, Molly Blake of Epping, 1782, who d. Nov. 14, 1804; 2d, 
Mehitable Marston, 1805, who d. Feb. 30, 1838, aged 66. This family is 
numerous in Monmouth. Lieut. Col. Greenlief Dearborn of the U. S. Ar- 
my, who died at Brattleborough, Sept. 9, 1846, was son of the last men- 
tioned Simon. 

(90) V. Sarag, b. m. d. . She mar- 
ried Robert Page, b. m. d. - He was son 
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of David Page of North Hampton, son of Chrstopherof Hampton, son o 
Thomas, son of Robert. } 

(91) VL. Jonny, b. Oct. 3, 1738, m. d. Jan. 18, 1830. He 
was usually styled “ Capt. John Dearborn,” and resided at North Hampton, 
on the estate of his father and grandfather. He married Bethiah Fogg, 
b. m. d. - She was daughter of Abner 
(or Seth?) Fogg, son of Seth, son of Samuel. The male issue of this fam- 
ily who lived to adult age, were, 1, John, b. Oct. 17, 1760, lived in Green- 
land; 2, Simon, b. April 28, 1766, d. at North Hampton, Nov. 3, 1848. 
His only male descendant is a grandson, Thomas W. Dearborn, a shipmas- 
ter, of Boston; 3, Joseph, b. May 17, 1768, d. Nov. 4, 1801. The only 
descendants are in Paris, Kentucky ; 4, Rhodolphus, b. March 21, 1784, 
moved to New York. 

(92) VIL. Exresat ts b. Sept. ad 1740, m. d. He 
married Mary Chase, b d. . She was 
daughter of Josiah Chase of Relies “Where this family went I know not. 

(93) VIIL Ror, b. Avg 29, ib m. d. . She 
married Phineas Blake, b. d. . This 
family was originally of Epping, but ierwent removed to Monmouth, 
Maine, where the descendants now reside. 

(94) IX. Dexsorag, b. Feb. 5, 1743, m. d. . She 
married Jonathan Cilley, b. m. d. . They 
lived at Notingham. 

(95) X. Bensamin, b. Feb. 13, 1745, m. d. - He 
settled in ena Maine. He married Anna Freeze, b. m. 

. The descendants are in Monmouth and vicinity. 

(96) XI. "Lev, b. Feb. 23, 1747, m. d. Feb. 25,1836. This 
son also moved to Monmouth. He married Susanna Page, b. Aug. 27, 
1749, m. d. Nov. 28, 1841. She was daughter of David Page 
of Epping. 

The male issue of this family were, 1, Dudley, b. Oct. 5, 1770; 2, Da- 
vid, b. March 6, 1773; John, b. July 6, 1780, settled in Winsor, Me; 4, 
Frederick W., b. Oct. 17, 1787, settled in ‘Augusta. The descendants are 
numerous in the above-mentioned places and vicinity. 

(97) XII. Henry, b. Feb. 23, 1751, m. (see wives) d. June 6, 1829. 
He was a physician at Notingham, N. H., in 1772, Captain in the New 
Hampshire Regiment at the battle of Bunker Hill, 1775, Captain in Ar- 
nold’s expedition to Quebec, 1775-6, Major, with the command of a dis- 
tinct corps, at the battles of Stillwater and Saratoga, 1777, Lieut. Colonel 
at the battle of Monmouth, 1778, Deputy Quarter Master General with 
rank of Colonel at the siege of Yorktown and the capture of Cornwallis, 
1781, Colonel of the first New Hampshire Regiment from 1781 to the end 
of the war, removed to Maine, 1784, elected Brigadier General of militia, 
1787, Marshal of Maine, 1789, member of Congress, 1793, Major General 
of militia, 1795, Secretary of War, 1801, Collector of the port of Boston, 
1809, Major General of 14th Div. Mass., Feb., 1812, Senior Major Gen- 
eral of U. S. Army and Commander-in-chief in the Northern Department, 
April, 1812, Minister to Portugal, 1822, returned 1824, andyretired to pri- 
vate life. He died on his estate at Roxbury, Mass., and his body lies in 
the tomb which bears his name at Mount Auburn. He married Ist, 
Bartlett, b. August 17, 1751, m. Sept. 22, 1771, d. Oct, 22,1778; 2d, Dor- 
cas Osgood, b. March 24, 1752, m. March 28, 1780, d. Oct. 17, 1810; 3d, 
Sarah Bowdoin, b. m. Nov. , 1813, d. May 24, 1826, The 
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second wife was daughter of Colonel John Osgood of Andover, Mass., and 
widow of Isaac Marble. The third wife was daughter of William Bow- 
doin, Esq., and widow of Hon. James Bowdoin. The male issue of this fam- 
ily were, 1, Henry Alexander Scammel, b. March 3, 1783, and 2, George 
Raleigh, b. Oct. 2, 1784; d. Dec. 8, 1806., unm. Henry ‘A. S. Dearborn, 
above, graduated at William and Mary College, V a., 1803, commenced the 
practice of law in Portland, 1806, married Hannah Swett Lee of Salem, 
May 3, 1807, collector of the port of Boston, 1812, Brigadier General of 
militia, 1814, member of the convention for revising the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, 1820-1, member of the governor’s council, 1830, State Sen- 
ator, 1831, member of Congress, 1832, Adjutant General of the Common- 
wealth, 1835, Mayor of Roxbury, 1847-8. 


A pachon 


Issue of Jeremiah Dearborn, No. XXX VII. 


(98) I. Jeremran, b. Dec. 20, 1726, m. d.Jan. ,1784. He 
lived on the estate of his father and grandfather. He married Mary Nudd, 
b. m. d. . She was daughter of James 
Nudd, son of Samuel, son of Thomas, one of the early settlers of Hampton. 
The male issue of this family are, 1, Samuel, b. Nov. 20, 1754, a. Now. 11, 
1838. He lived upon the farm which his ancestors had “occupied for three 
generations before him, and was grandfather to the writer of this memoir. 
The descendants are numerous in North Hampton, Exeter, Portsmouth, 
and Gilmanton; 2, Jeremiah, b. May 31,1766. He moved to Wakefield, 
where his family still remains. 

(99) If. Saran, b. May 27, 1728, unm. d. May 1, 1736. 

fio} III. Mary, b. 1732, unm. d. March 25, 1736. 

101) IV. Samuet, b. Oct. 9, 1734, unm. d. March 16, 1736. 

(102) V. Saran, 2, b. July 11, 1737, m. d. Nov. 25, 1826. 
She married Simon Page, b. June 15, 1731, m. d. July 11, 1806. 
He was son of Jonathan Page, son of Christopher, son of Thomas, son of 
Robert, and lived on the road leading from North Hampton to Exeter. 

(108) VI. Mary, 2, b. May 23, 1740, m. d, Feb. 7, 1826. 
She married Stephen Page, b. April 8, 1735, m. d. June 8, 1805. 
He was brother to Simon above, (102) and resided in the same neighbour} 
hood. 

(104) VII. Asiearm, b. April 4, 1743, unm. d. 

(105) VIL. Anne, b. July 30, 1745, m. d. - She 
married William Godfrey, b. May 26, 1746, m. d. . He 
was son of James Godfrey. 


Issue of Nathaniel Dearborn, No. XXXIX. . 


106) I. Mary, b. Aug. 21, 1732, unm. d. young. ' . 

ti07} TL Samuet, b. June 18, 1734; m. d. This 
son occupied the farm of his father at Kensington, and died without i issue. 
He married Hannah James, b. m. d. . She 
was of Kensington. 

(108) ILI. Henry, b. May 29, 1736, m. d. - He 
neneet at ny tae: and married, at Kensington, —— Hutchins, b. 


™(109) IV. itany, b. Jan. 16, 1739, m] d. 
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married Moses French, b. m. code . This 
family lived at South Hampton. 

(110) V. Narwaniet, b. Nov. 80, 1741, unm. d. early. 

(111) VI. Jeremian, b. Aug. 29, 1743, m. d. April 18, 1816. 
He moved to Portsmouth, where he died. He married Elizabeth Locke, 
b. m. d. . The descendants of this fam- 
ily are to some extent remaining in Portsmouth, and the late George Dear- 
born of Boston and New York, was a grandson of Jeremiah. 

(112) VIL. Evizasera, b. May 1, — m. 

She married Huntoon, b. d. 
family lived in Salisbury, N. H. 

(113) VIII. Narwan, b. Dec. 12, 1746, m. d. 
married, in Kensington, Mary Brown, b. . d. 

This family settled in Wakefield. 

(114) IX. Epwarp, b. Feb. 13, 1749, m. 1770, d. June 16, 
1792. He settled in Deerfield, but married, in Kensington, Susanna Brown, 
b. Oct. 15, 1751, m. 1770, d. Dec. 8, 1813. The male issue of this 
family were, 1, Sewell, b. Feb. 26, 1773, m. Sarah Dow, April 14, 1801, 
settled in Deerfield and has a son in Bangor; 2, Wathaniel, b. Jan. 18, 
1775, m. Comfort Palmer, July, 1795; 3, Samuel, b. Sept. 3, 1778, m. 
Rachel Page, Jan. 1800; 4, Henry, b. May 11, 1780, m. Polly Wiggin, 
1801; 5, Edward, b. June 19, 1790, d. Jan. 27, 1809. 

(115), X. Resecca, b. Jan. 23, 1751, m. d. . She 
married —— Webster, b. m. d. . This fam- 
ily lived in Salisbury, N. H. 


Issue of Henry Dearborn, No. XL. 
(116) I. Samvet, b. Oct. 5, 1788, m. d. 


son settled in Goshen, Vt., where his descendants probably remain. 
(117) IL. Smersourne, b. m. d. 


married Mary Kenniston, b. d. Ly 
the descendants of this family live in Bedford, N. H., and one branch is in 
Boston. 

(118) III. Narwanret, b. m. d. - This 
son moved to New York, and is known to the writer only by tradition. 

(119) IV. Jane, b. m. d. - She married 
Timothy Osgood, b. m. d. . This family lived 
at Raymond. 

(120) V. Mary, b. m. . She married 
William Prescott, b. . - They lived in 
Vershear, Vt. 

(121) VI. Marearet, b. . d. She mar- 
ried Jeremiah Haynes, b. m. R - They lived 
in Epsom. ~ 

(122) VII. Love, b. unm. d. - This daughter lived 
to old age in the family of her sister Margaret. : 


Nors.— The arrangement of the names in this family except the first two may be er- 
roneous. 


Issue of Reuben Dearborn, No. LI. 


(128) I. Jostan, b. Sept. 18, 1783, m. d. Nov. 29, 1817. 
This son removed to Effingham, where he was one of the first settlers. He 
married Hannah Shepard, b. m. d. Nov. 17, 1783. The 
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issue of this family were, 1, Asahel, b. 1762, m. Elizabeth, daughter of 
Weare Drake, Aug. 6, 1776, d. Oct. 19, 1821. Their sons, Josiah Dear- 
born, Esq., and Dr. Asahel Dearborn, are still living in Effingham; 2, 
mg m. Comfort, daughter of Morris Hobbs, April 3, 1793, d. Jan. 30, 
1834; 3, Shepard, b. 1775, m. Mary, daughter of Jobn Leavitt, Nov. 4, 
1798, d. March 7, 1822. 

(124) IL Sarag, b. 1735, unm. d. Sept. 3, 1731. 

(125) IIL. Revsen, b. July 29, 173 , m. d. . The 
male descendants of this con are still somewhat numerous, though the writer 
has been unable to get from them the proper statistics. 

(126) IV. Curtis, b. 1741, unm. d. Dee. 3, 1741. 

(127) V. Ann, b. June 28, 1744, m. d. . This was 
the first child of her father’s second wife. 

(128) VI. Saraug, b. m. . . Probably died 
young. (?) 

(129) VII. Puregas, b. m. d. . This son 
lived on the farm of his father and grandfather. His male issue were, 1, 
Ebenezer, who lived on his father’s farm till within about thirty years, since 
which time the family has disappeared from the town. He married Anne, 
daughter of John Dearborn of Hampton. (See No. 161.) 2, Phineas, m 
Abigail, daughter of Wm. Sanborn; 3, Samuel, m. Polly Bachelder of 
Epsom ; 4, Richard Clark. The family still lives in the western part of 
New Hampshire. 

(130) VIII. Benszamm, b. d. . He 
removed to Effingham, where he lived ‘o old age. He married Sarah 
Lamprey, b. m. d. . She was daughter of 
Morris Lamprey, son of Benjamin, son of Henry. The male issue of this 
family were, 1, Samuel; 2, Morris, both of whom are dead and nothing 
has been learned of their issue. 

(131) IX. Samvet, b. * m. d. . This name 
comes down by tradition only. 


Issue of Ebenezer Dearborn, No. LIL 


(132) I. Hannan, b. 1731, m. d. . She 
married, in Chester, Elijah Heath, b. m. d. 

(133) II. Saran, b. 1734, m. d. 1814. She 
married, in Chester, John Shackford. 

(134) III. Sreruen, b. May 15, 1738, m. 3 1823. 

He resided in Chester and married 1, Ruth Robie, b. m. 
d. 2, Lydia Robie, b. m. d. The 
first wife was daughter of John and the second of Samuel Robie. The male 
issue of this family was Richard, son of the first wife, whose posterity is 
numerous. 

(135) IV. Esenezer, b. Sept. 6, 1744, m. 1769, d. 

He lived in Chester and married ‘Adah Philbrick, b. m. 

d. The male issue of this family were, 1, John, who m. Susan 
Lufkin and moved to Vermont. He was living in 1823; 2, Jonathan, m 
Anna, daughter of Col. Jonathan Dearborn, No. 136, and had female feste 3 
3, William, m. a Lowell of Amesbury, and there resided. 

(136) V. Jonaruan, b. Dec. 26, 1746, m. d. He 
resided at — and had the title of Colonel, and married Delia Robie, 
b. d. The male issue were, 1, Richard, 
b. Aug. 8, 1774, “who had ten children; Edward, b. July 16, 1776, a physi- 
cian now living at Seabrook; 3, Jonathan, b. Jan. 25, 1781, who has sev- 
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eral sons; 4, Cyrus, b. Aug. 27, 1785, a physician at Salisbury, Mass., 
several children ; 5, Ebenezer, b. July 30, 1793, a physician at Nashua. 
(187) VL Rrowarp, b. May 2, 1747, m. d. 
this son I have no further information. 
(138) VIL. Hoxpa, b. unm. d. 
(139) VIIL Puess, b. m. Aug. 1762, d. She 
* married, in Chester, Wilkes West, b. m. 1762,d. 


Issue of Peter Dearborn, No. LIV. 


(140) L Perens, b. m. Dec. 24, 1765,d. Oct. 24,1770. He 
married Tabitha Morrill, b. m. Dec. 24, 1765, d. 

They had female issue. 

(141) IL. Josrru, b. m. d. He mar- 
ried Betsey Hall, b. m. ' Joseph had 
the titles Captain and Deacon. 

(142) II. Josran, b. m. d. He mar- 
ried Susanna Emerson, b. m. d. She was 
daughter of Samuel Emerson, Esq., of Candia. They had sons, 1, Nehe- 
miah; 2, Henry; 3, Josiah; 4, Edmund; 5, Samuel; 6, David, and 7, 
Jonathan, twins; 8, "Peter, and 9, John, b. 1802. 

(143) IV. Asa, b. m. " He was a 
Captain, and married Anna Emerson, b. d. 

She was daughter of Samuel Emerson, Esq., of Candia. 

(144) V. SHersurne, b. wg 6, 1758, m. ; 
Elizabeth Towle, b. d. They had several 
children. 

(145) VI. Anwa, b. m. d. She married 
John Hazelton, b. m. d. 


Issue of Benjamin Dearborn, No. LV. 


This family resided in Plymouth, N. H., and although the descendants 
are known to be numerous, no statistics have been obtained. 


Issue of Thomas Dearborn, No. LVI. 


(146) I. Joun Sanporn, b. Dec. 12, 1743, m. (see wives) d. Dec. 2, 
1813. He was a deacon, lived in Chester, ‘and married, 1, Mary Emerson, b. 
m. 1765, d. 2, Mehitable Bradly, b. m. 
Oct. 26, 1807, d. The first wife was of Haverhill, a neice of 
Samuel Emerson, Esq., of Candia. The second was of Concord, and had 
a former husband by name of Melvin.- In this family were two sons and 
nine daughters. The sons were, 1, John, b. 1778, d. 1800, unm.; 2, Na- 
thaniel, Esq., b. 1781, lived at Northwood. 

(147) IL. Taomas, b. m. 1768, d. 1778. He 

lived in Candia, and was killed by a cannon shot in Rhode Island, oe 
the Revolutionary War. He married Mary Morrison, b. 
1768, d. Dee. 1820. The issue of this family were, 1, David, settled i in 
Cazeno, N. Y., a lawyer, and has a son, Alexander Hamilton, a Lieutenant 
in the U. S. Navy; 3 2, John, settled in Sanbornton ; 3, Thomas, settled first 
in Raymond, then in Candia; 4, Samuel, settled in Candia. 

(148) IIL Samouet, b. m. d. about 1817. He 
was married, but I have no farther account of him. 

(149) IV. Dotty, b. m. d. She mar- 
ried Nathaniel Emerson, b. m. d. They lived 
in Stoddard. 
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1, Sama V. Mouty, b, m. d. She married 
el Towle b. m. d. 2, —— Cass, 
d. The first husband lived in Candia, 
4 the dhe was living in 1823, aged about 83. 
(151) VI. Exvizaserm, b. unm. d. young. 


Issue of Michael Dearborn, No. L VII. 
(152) L Asieau, b. m. d. She died 


ess. 
Issue of Jonathan Dearborn, No. LXIIL 


(153) I. Mary, b. m. d. She married 
Zacheriah Towle, b. d. They lived at 
North Hampton, near the line of Hampton, on the place of the late Abra- 
ham Towle, who was their son. 


Issue of John Dearborn, No. LXX, 


(154) L Anne, b. Dec. 17, 1725, m. Jan. 11, 1749, d. She 
married Joseph oe b. m. Jan. 11, 1749, @ 
They lived at Ke 

(155) IL Jonny, b. unm. d. young. 

(156) TI. Hannan, b. Dec. 3, we m. 
married Dearborn Blake, b. d. 

(157) IV. Mary, b. Ang. 1, = m. d. 
ried —— Wadleigh, b. d. 

(158) V. Rurn, b. June 5, 1734, m. April 24, 1755, d. She 
married Thomas Blake, b. m. April 24, 1755, a. They 
lived at Epsom. 

(159) VI. Exizasertn, b. March 5, 1736, m. March 9, 1756, 4. 

She married Joseph Sanborn, b. m. March 9, 1756, d. 

(160) VIL Josian, b. Jan. 11, 1728, m. Nov. 17, 1757, d. Sept. 15, 
1814. This son occupied the original farm of Godfrey Dearborn, No. 1, 
at Hampton. He was commonly known as Major Josiah Dearborn, and 
married Sarah Freese, b. Dec. 18, 1737, m. Nov. 17, 1757, d. Sept. 7, 
1828. She was daughter of Joseph Freese of Hampton, and his wife Sa- 
rah Sherburne. The sons in this family who had issue were, 1, Joseph 
Freese, b. June 11, 1761, m. Mary, daughter of Simon Nudd, d. Nov. 13, 
1827. His son Simon N. and grandson John, still reside on the original 
farm. 2, Josiah, b. Sept. 3, 1764, m. Mary, daughter of Dea. Christopher 
Smith of North Hampton, a. May 15, 1832, and had three sons and two 
daughters; 3, Freese, b. March 25, 1778, m. Abigail, daughter of Col. 
Abraham Drake of North Hampton. (See No. 42.) He was for many 
years well known as an officer of the county of Rockingham, had six sons 
and two daughters, descendants in Lowell, Exeter and Methuen. 

(161) I. Jonny, b. July 21, 1740, m. d. Oct, 18, 1794. 
He went by the title of Colonel, and married Ziporah Towle, b. about 17438, 
m. d. Nov. 11, 1804. She was daughter of Francis Towle. The 
family lived a few rods west of the present rail-road station in Hampton, 
where Joseph Neal now resides. The male issue were, 1, John, b. Aug. 8, 
1763, m. Mary, daughter of Jonathan Towle, d. Dec. 8, 1845; 2, Jeremiah, 
b. Jan. 8, 1768, m. Ruth, daughter of Nathaniel Bachelder, June 6, 1790, 
and subsequently Nancy, a sister to Ruth. He moved to Parsonsfield, Me., 
where his family is still numerous; 3, Levi, b. Dec. 25, 1769, lived at 
Hampton ; 4, Francis, b. April 3, 1772, d. at Parsonsfield, Me., family at 
Dixmont, Me.; 5, Jacob, b. May 8, 1774, moved to Parsonsfield, ‘where his 
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descendants now are; 6, Josiah, b. Nov. 12, 1783, lives at Hampton; 7, 
Thomas, b. Aug. 25, 1786, lives in Dexter, Me.; 8, Jonathan, b. Aug. 22, 
1788, lives in Hampton. 

(162) TX. Miriam, b. May 8, 1742, m. d. She 
married Jeremiah Sanborn, b. d. He 
was son of Jeremiah and Lydia Sanborn. "(See No. 28.) 

(163) X. Paot, b. Sept. 29, 1744, unm. d. Sept. 22, 1746. 


ApprEnpDA.— Peter DearsBorn, No. 54, m. Margaret Fifield of Kings- 
ton, Dec. 2, 1736, and d. about 1781. 

Bengamin Dearsorn, No. 55, m. a Colcord of Kingston, and moved to 
Plymouth, N. H. 

Tuomas Dearsory, No. 56, m. Dolly Sanborn of Kingston, who, after 
the death of her husband, m. 2, Samuel Emerson, Esq., of Chester, and was 
mother of Susanna and Anna Emerson, wives of Josiah and Asa Dearborn, 
No. 142 and 143, above. 

Micaaet Dearsorn, No. 57, m. Dorothy Colby, April 11, 1751. 





To the Publisher of the Register and Journal. 
Gorham, Maine, Jan. 22, 1848. 
Dear Siz, — 

In your valuable and interesting Historical and Genealogical Register for 
January, I find an article on the first settlers of Barnstable. As the town 
of Gorham was principally settled by persons from Barnstable, perhaps 
many of your readers would like to learn where many of the Jescendants of 
the first settlers of Barnstable now are. Not a few of them re now living 
in Gorham, 

We still number among our citizens the names of Cobb, Davis, Hamblin, 
Hinkley, Casly, Lynnel, Lathrop, Lombard, Hall, Smith, Lewis, Bacon, 
and Phinney, whose fathers are emigrants from Barnstable. 

This town was granted to Capt. John Gorham and one hundred and nine- 
teen others, for services in the Narraganset battle, fought 19th December, 
1675. Capt. John Phinney, son of Deacon John Phinney of Barnstable, 
was the firs: settler of Gorham. His descendants are now numerous in this 
town, as are also the Cobbs, Hamblins, Lombards, Bacons, and Lewises. 
The first hired preacher in Gorham was Josiah Crocker of Barnstable. The 
first settled minister was Rev. Solomon Lombard. 

The town of Gorham was settled in 1736, and was then called Narragan- 
set, No. 7. In 1760, the town was incorporated by the name of Gorham, 
in honor of Capt. John Gorham, who commanded a company in the Narra- 
ganset fight. The late Judge William Gorham, a grandson of the captain, ' 
died in this town in 1807. Col. Edmund Phinney, a distinguished officer 
in the Revolution, was a grandson.of John Phinney, who was admitted an 
inhabitant of Barnstable between 1662 and 1666. ‘The late Hon. Lathrop 
Lewis of this town was a direct descendant of the first George Lewis of 
Barnstable. 

I could furnish, if you desire it,* a complete list of the grantees of this 
town, with a sketch of its early settlement. Yours respectfully, 

Josian PipRoE. 


* We have invited all our friends to furnish this kind of information at their earliest 
convenience. An account of-Gorham by the able hand of the author of the above com- 
munication, will be naw expected by our readers. — Ep. 
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NOTES ON THE JOSSELYN FAMILY, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY T. W. HARRIS, M. D. 


An interesting account of some of the Old Settlers in New Hampshire 
and Maine, from the pen of the accomplished historian of Portland, ap- 
peared in the April number of the Register. I am sorry, however, to 
find in it a new edition of the old mistake about the family of the cele- 
brated Henry Josselyn, of Black Point; and, therefore, I beg room in 
the Register for a correction of the same, and for some genealogical 
and historical notes relative to the first three generations of the Josse- 
lyn family in Massachusetts. 

This ancient surname appears in several different forms in England 
and in this country. Ten variations thereof will be found in English 
works, and almost as many here, particularly in written documents. 
John, the brother of the counsellor, gives it JossELYN in both of his 

books, the “ Rarities” and the “‘ Voyages ;” and this might be thought 
to settle the orthography, so far at least as he and his brother are con- 
cerned. In Massachusetts, the name was oftenest written Joslin ; but 
many persons, at this time, seem to prefer the other spelling, as used 
by John, the traveller,; and to the latter my own choice inclines. 

The age and standing of Henry Josselyn, Esq., of Black Point, fur- 
nish presumptive evidence that he was not the father of Henry Josselyn 
of Scituate, in the absence of authentic proof to the contrary ; and doc- 
uments in our public offices, show the latter to have been the son of 
Abraham Josselyn of Hingham and Lancaster, who was the son of 
Thomas Josselyn of the same places. 

The Hon. James Savage, in his “ Gleanings,” (Mass. Hist. Coll., 3d 
Ser., VIII., 256,) brought over THomas JossELYN, a husbandman, 
aged 43, Repecca, his wife, of the same age, their children, Rebecca, 
aged 18, Dorothy, 11, Nathaniel, 8, Eliza, 6, Mary, one year old, and 
Eliza Ward, their maidservant, in the Increase, of London, Robert Lea, 
Master ; in which vessel they embarked for New England, April 17, 
1635. The name of Abraham, the oldest son, does not appear among 
the passengers in the Increase; but he found or joined the family in 
Hingham, soon after their arrival in this country. 

According to Solomon Lincoln, Esq., the author of a History of Hing- 
ham, (pp. 45 and 49,) Thomas Joshlin (Josselyn) was among the in- 
habitants and proprietors of Hingham in 1637; and he, with Nathan- 
iel, his son, as Joseph Willard, Esq. informs us, (Worcester Mag., II., 
280,) subscribed to the town covenant in Lancaster, 12. 9. 1654. 
Thomas Josselyn died at Lancaster on the 3d of the 11th month, 1660 
-1. (Middlesex Records.) At a county court held at Cambridge, 
April 2, 1661, Thomas Joycelin’s will and an inventory were exhibited, 
and were sworn to before Maj. Simon Willard. Neither the will nor 
the inventory are on record. His widow, Rebecca, was the executrix, 
as appears by her deeds, in 1664, to James Butler, to her son Nathan- 
iel Joslin, and to her son-in-law, Roger Sumner. She was married, on 


the 16th of the 8d month, 1664, to William Kerley, (not Henry, as 
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Dr. Farmer has it); and, soon after this marriage, she granted some 
of the lands of her former husband, Thomas Jocelin, to her son Na- 
thaniel, &c. Her daughter, Elizabeth Joslin, was perhaps the person 
of this name whose marriage to Edward Yeomans, on the 21st of the 
4th month, 1652, by Richard Bellingham, Esq., is given in Boston 
Records. 

ABRAHAM JOSSELYN, the son of Thomas, had an assignment of land 
in Hingham in 1647, where he had children baptized in 1649 and 1650. 
(Private Record.) In the summer of 1660, the birth of his son Na- 
thaniel was recorded in Boston, and perhaps he was then living there 
or at Hull. He removed to Lancaster before 1663 ; and there he died 
before the 9th of July, 1670, when “ William Kerly of Marlborough, 
husbandman, by the consent and approbation of Mrs. Beatris Joscelin, 
the late dect Abram Jocelines widow, sold to Abram Jocelin, eldest 
sonne of the s* Mrs. Jocelin, 86 acres of land in Lancaster.” (Mid- 
dlesex Deeds, IV. 34.) On the 2d of April, 1672, “ Abram Jocelin, 
of Lanchaster, was admitted administrator to his father’s estate, and 
presenting an inventory attested the same on oath.” (Middlesex Co. 
Court Records, III. 21.) The probate records do not contain the in- 
ventory, or any account of the settlement of this estate. 

The name of Abraham Josselyn’s wife was BEATRICE, variously writ- 
ten Beatris, Beatrix, and Betteris, the last in Boston Records, and in 
the following extract from Middlesex Deeds, (III. 15,) which decides 
the first Abraham’s paternity and occupation: “ Abram Joslin, of Lan- 
caster, mariner, and wife Betteris,” sold on the 29th of May, 1663, to 
Henry Kemble, of Boston, blacksmith, certain lands in Lancaster, 
“formerly granted to his (Abraham’s) father, Thomas Joslin, dec*.” 
On the 16th of the 9th month, 1671, Mrs. Beatrice Josselyn was mar- 
ried, at Lancaster, to Benjamin Bosworth, and removed to Hull. In 
1682, they sold their property at Hull, and removed to Stow, where 
they lived several years. By sundry deeds and by papers on file rela- 
tive to the settlement of the estate of Thomas Harris, it appears that 
Sergeant Benjamin Bosworth and Beatrice his wife made over their 
farm at Stow, their town rights, and their lands in Marlborough, to 
Thomas Harris and wife Rebecca, of Boston, whither they then re- 
moved, and with whose family they passed the remainder of their days. 
Both of them survived Thomas Harris several years, and remained with 
his widow- Rebecca, after her marriage to Edward Stevens. Sergeant 
Bosworth died in November, 1700. Judge Sewall visited Mrs. Beat- 
rice Bosworth during her last sickness, on the 17th of December, 1711, 
she being then 88 years old. In his journal, he recorded her burial 
on the 11th of January, 1711-12, and added that “ her first husband’s 
name was Joslin, by whom she had her daughter Stephens.” 

The children of j Romero and Beatrice Josselyn were, Abraham, ba 
tized at Hingham, April 8, 1649, Philip, baptized there Dec. 15, 1650, 
Nathaniel, whose birth is recorded at Boston, July 4, 1660, Joseph, 
born at Lancaster, 26. 5. 1663, and Mary, born 14. 10. 1666; also 
Henry and Rebecca, of whose birth no record has yet been found. I. 
have reason to think that Thomas Josselyn, of Abington, was also their 
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son. An opportunity to examine the town and church records of Hing- 
ham has not tes obtained. They may supply some of the names and 
dates that are wanting in this sketch. Of Dilip and Mary nothing is 
known tome. Rebecca Josselyn, from whom descended the writer of 
these notes, was married, first, to John Crowkham of Boston, who died 
in December, 1678. She was married, secondly, in 1679, to Thomas 
Harris of Boston, and thirdly, on the 8th of October, 1780, to Edward 
Stevens of Boston. She died in March, 1712-13, without issue by 
her first and last marriages. 

NATHANIEL JOSSELYN, Sen., of Lancaster and Marlborough, second 
son of Thomas and Rebecca, was born in England about 1627, came 
with his parents to this country in the spring of 1635, settled at Lan- 
caster in 1654, and was made freeman in 1673. After the destruc- 
tion of Lancaster he lived at Marlborough, and there he died, April 8, 
1694. In his will, made March 3, of the same year, he named his 
wife Sarah, sons Nathaniel and Peter, and five daughters, Sarah, Dor- 
othy, Rebecca, Elizabeth, and Martha; his father (in-law) King, and 
brothers (inlaw) Kerly and Sumner. He bequeathed land both in 
Marlborough and Lancaster. His wife was SaRan, a daughter of 
Thomas King of Marlborough., She died July 2,1706. Their chil- 
dren, who were born at Lancaster, were Elizabeth, born June 7, 1657, 
and died 16. 5. 1657, Nathaniel, born 21. 4. 1658, and died June 8, 
1667, Sarah, born 15. 5. 1660, Dorothy, 4.1. 1662, Peter, 22. 12. 
1665, and Rebecca, 14. 3. 1672. Besides these, they had, as will be 
seen above, another son Wathaniel, who survived his father, another 
daughter Elizabeth, and a daughter Martha. 

ABRAHAM JoOssELYN, of Lancaster, the oldest son of Abraham and 
Beatrice, was married at Lancaster to his wife Ann, on the 29th of the 
9th month, 1672. Her maiden name is unknown. They had a daugh- 
ter Beatrix or Beatrice, born on the 9th of the 3d month, 1674. This 
family came to a tragical end, as is related by Mrs. Rowlandson, (Nar- 
rative) the Rev. Timothy Harrington, (Century Sermon at Lancaster) 
and Joseph Willard, Esq., (Worcester Mag.); but, hitherto, the son 
has not been duly distinguished from his father of the same name. 

Early in the morning of the 10th of February, 1675-6, Lancaster 
was surprised by a large number of Indians, who made their attack in 
five distinct bodies and as many places, burning the houses in their 
way, and destroying the people found therein. Some of the inhab- 
itants, to the number of forty-two, being mostly women and children, 
among whom were Abraham Josselyn and his family, took shelter in 
the fortified house of the Rev. Joseph Rowlandson. ‘This they defend- 
ed upwards of two hours, during which time several of them were killed 
by the bullets which were showered upon it. At length the house was 
set on fire, and the people within were reduced to the sad necessity of 
either perishing in the flames or resigning themselves to the savages. 
In their attempts to escape, all the men, save one, were slain; many 
of the women and children perished on the spot; and the rest, about 
twenty in number, were seized by the Indians and carried into captivi 
ty. Thus perished Abraham Josselyn, as we are assured by Mr. 
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rington; Mrs. Rowlandson, who was one of the captives, met Mrs. 
Josselyn, about the 23d of February, in the hands of the Indians, at a 
place called Wenimesset, now New Braintree. She found her in great 
distress, being very near confinement, and having in her arms her little 
daughter, (Beatrice) then nearly two years old. In the course of her 
captivity, Mrs. Rowlandson heard that this unfortunate woman and her 
child were stript by the Indians, knocked upon the head, and cast into 
a fire, where they miserably perished. Some captive children, who 
were present, declared to Mrs. Rowlandson, that Mrs. Joslin shed not 
a tear, but continued in prayer till death put an end to her sufferings. 
In Middlesex a Court Records, (III. 181 and 186,) under date 
of June 19, 1677, there is this entry: “ Henry Jocelin, appearing in 
Court, is granted administration on the estate df his brother Abram 
Jocelin, deceased, late of Lancaster,” and “ with Edward Lilly of Bos- 
ton, cooper, gave bonds, 17. 5. 1677.” 

HENRY JossELYN, of Scituate, blacksmith, the second son of Abra- 
ham and Beatrice, was in Scituate as early as 1669, according to the 
Rev. Samuel Deane (Hist. Scituate, 299.) That he was the brother 
of Abraham, Jr., and consequently the son of Abraham, Sen., is proved 
both by the Court Records already qugted, and by his deed to Thomas 
Harris, dated Nov. 1, 1695, the substance of which is in these words: 
“ Henry Joslyn, of Scituate, blacksmith, and wife Abigail, sold, &c. to 
Thomas Harris, of Boston, 110 acres of land in Lancaster, which said 
land ffell to the said Henry Joslyn by the death of his elder brother 
Abraham Joslyn, it being the same land his said brother possessed,” 
&e. (Middlesex Deeds, XVI. 102.) For the following items respect- 
ing his family, I am indebted to Mr. Deane’s History of Scituate, re- 
jecting therefrom what appears to be erroneous. 

Henry Josselyn married AprearL StockBripes, daughter of Charles 
and Abigail, in 1676. She was born at Charlestown, in 1660, and, 
consequently, was only about 16 years old at the time of her marriage 
to Mr. Josselyn. Their children were, Abigail, born 1677, Abraham, 
1678, Anna, 1680, (died early,) Charles, 1682, Mary, 1684, Na- 
thaniel, 1686, Rebecca, 1689, , 1690, Jemima and Keziah, 1695, 
Henry, 1697, Joseph, 1699, and Thomas,1702. Abigail was married 
to Benjamin Hanmer, in 1715, Charles and Thomas settled at Pem- 
broke. Nathaniel married Frances Yellings, in 1711, and had chil- 
dren, Mary, born 1712, and Nathaniel, 1722. They had also a daugh- 
ter Frances, who was baptized at the new north meeting-house in Bos- 
ton, Feb., 1715-6, and a son Abraham, baptized there Dec. 8, 1717. 
Jabez was married to Sarah Turner, in 1722, and removed to Pem- 
broke. Henry, Jr., married Hannah, had a daughter, Lydia, born 
in 1722, and was in Hanover after that town was incorporated. 

THOMAS JOSSELYN, who, in 1686, was living in the easterly part of 
Bridgewater, since incorporated in Abington, was ss son of 
Abraham and Beatrice Josselyn. Nothing more is known of him to the 
writer than what is contained in the following extract from Hobart’s 
mow Bae Abington, p. 28: “ Plymouth Colony Records, July, 1686: 
Isaac Howland, of Middleborough, plaintiff, against Thomas Josselyn, 
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within the Constablewrick of Little Comfort, defendant, in an action of 
debt.” Little Comfort was a name given to the southerly part of the 
town. At this time Bridgewater was divided into Constablewricks, and 
this part of the town formed one. 

NATHANIEL JOSsELYN, the son of Abraham and Beatrice, may have 
been the person of this name who had a wife Mary, and a daughter 
Dorothy, the latter born at Marlborough, April 23,1685. (Middlesex 

q 

JOSEPH JOSSELYN, of Bridgewater, now Abington, was doubtless the 
son of Abraham and Beatrice, as the names of his children indicate. 
In 1696, according to Mr. Hobart, (Hist. Abington, 29,) land was 
laid out to him joining his own land at his and Porter’s saw-mill. He 
died Sept., 1726. His will mentions his sons Joseph, Ebenezer, and 
Abraham, daughters Mary Bates, Sarah Porter, Hannah, and Beat- 
rice, and his second wife Sarah, the daughter of Andrew Ford. (Hist. 
Abington, 29.) According to Judge Mitchell, (Hist. Bridgewater, 
206,) he was married to Saran Forp, in 1702; their daughter, Sa- 
rah, was born in 1703, their son, Ebenezer, in 1709, and their son 
Abraham, in 1716. The widow Sarah died in 1734. Of Joseph, the 
eldest son, probably, nothing certain is known. He was absent when 
his father made his will, the legacies and bequests in which were on 
condition of his return. Ebenezer, the son of Joseph and Sarah, was 
married to Esther Hearsey, in 1733, and left issue. Abraham, the son 
of Joseph and Sarah, married Rebecca Tirrell, in 1741, and had issue. 

NATHANIEL JOSSELYN, Jr., of Marlborough, husbandman, the son of 
’ Nathaniel, Sen., and Sarah (King,) married Hesther or EstHer Moss, 
(Morse?) 8. 12. ae His wife died Aug. 27, 1725, aged 61. 
He died March 5, 1726[-7.] In a deed, dated Dec. 27, 1709, he 
gave to his son-in-law, James Newton of Marlborough, certain lands 
granted by the town to Thomas King (his grandfather.) (Middlesex 
Deeds, XIX. 318.) His children were, Hsther, born at Marlborough, 
May 20, 1683, and married, 17. 12. 1707, to Samuel Lamb; Mary, 
born April 14, 1685, and married, 5. 8. 1709, to James Newton; Pa- 
tience, born Feb. 27, 1686-7, and died March 30, 1687; Martha, 
who died May 6, 1718, aged 23, and perhaps other children. 

Of Prrer JossELyn, the son of Nathaniel, Sen., and Sarah, I have 
obtained only a few disjointed items of information. He seems to have 
lived at Lancaster. ‘ On the 18th of July, 1692, the Indians assault- 
ed his house while he was working in the field, and he knew nothing 
thereof, until, entering the house, he found his wife and three children, 
with a widow Whitcomb, who lived in his family, barbarously butchered 
with their hatchets, and weltering in their blood. His wife’s sister, with 
another of his children, were carried into captivity ; she returned, but 
that child was murdered in the wilderness.” (Whitney’s Worcester 
County, 40.) By sundry deeds, it appears that a Captain Peter Jos- 
selyn, or Peter, Sen., was living in Lancaster in 1721, (Middlesex 
Deeds, XX. 519, XXII. 53,) at which time he sold some land in Lan- 
caster, formerly belonging to Nathaniel Josselyn (his father); and, in 
March, 1723-4, “ Peter Joslin, Sen.; and wife Hannah, executed 
another deed.” (Middlesex Deeds, XXIII. 275.) 





Letter of Eleazer Wheelock. 


LETTER OF ELEAZER WHEELOCK. 


| Communicated by Mr. Cuarntes Deane of Boston.] 
Lebanon Augt 1* 1766, 
Sr— 

Col? Phelps of Hebron, last Evening, informed me, that some time ago, 
among other Expressions of your good & Charitable Disposition towards this 
Indian Charity School, under my care, he heard you say, that Mr Jackson™ 
our Agent had, deposited in his Hands, and to be disposed of by his Direc- 
tion, a Collection of considerable value (if he remembered right of £200 pr. 
An.) for the christianizing the Heathen of this Land; and that you was 
Sorry, that, thro’ Inadvertency, you had not reccommended this School, as 
a proper Recipient; and the more Sorry because he expressed a desire to 
gratify his constituents of this Coloney, rather than another with which he 
had no connection. The Col? further said that after all your Burning and 
Hangingt you retained good will enough towards me, my School, and the 
general Design, to do anything in your Power to encourage it; and partic- 
ularly to use your Influence with Mr Jackson to obtain that money for it. 

I Suppose Sir, I need not inform You that the School} yet continues, and 
is flourishing under the Smiles of Heaven and that four Missionaries, and 
Seven School Masters, are at present employed in the Indian Country, and 
they, as well as the School, Supported only by the charitable Donations 
which have been put into my Hands for that Purpose, and without any 
Settled Fund. 

And a wider Door than ever is opened, and seems still to be opening for 
the Progress of the grand Design in view. 

Upon these Incouragements I venture to request your Friendship in this 
Affair, to write Mr Jackson, and any others you shall think proper, as 
friendly & favourable towards me and the Design as You Shall think just. 
And if you please let it be as speedily as may be, that it may reach him, 
before the Rev’ Mr Whitaker leaves London. And please Sir, to transmitt 
what you shall write on that head, to me unsealed, or by a coppy, that I 
may better know how to conduct myself. And in Return for the Favour, I 
shall be ready to serve you in anything within my Power, when an Oppor- 
tunity shall present, mean While, I am, With sincere Respect, 

Sir Your Very Hum" Serv‘ 
ELEAZER WHEELOCK 


* The agent of the ory | at that time in England. 
e 


+ Ingersol, to whom this letter is addressed, was appointed distributor of stamps in Con- 
necticut, under the stamp act. He was hung in effigy, besides receiving other indignities, 
and compelled to resign the office. Peters ( Hist. of Conn.) gives an amusing account of 
this whole affair. He was agent of the colony in England in 1757, but from his connection 
with the office alluded to above, he lost his popularity. He died in 1781. See Peters’s 
Connecticut, and Allen’s Biog Dic. 

t The first Indian youth educated by Dr. Wheelock, was Samson Occum, who became 
a celebrated preacher. In 1766, he accompanied Rev. Nathaniel Whittaker of Norwich, 
to England, to solicit subscriptions for the school. In 1762, Dr. W. had more than twenty 
youth under his care. For the onapest of this Indian school, funds were procured from 
various sources. The legislatures of Connecticut and Massachusetts contributed, and sums 
were raised by subscription from different individuals, and from the commissioners of the 
“Scotch Society for the pro ion of Christian knowledge.” He also received a dona- 
tion from a farmer, Joshua Moor, of a house and two acres of land near to his own house 
in Lebanon, to further the obj of the school. From this circumstance it took the name 
of the donor, and was “Moor’s Charity School.” As the school flourished it be- 
came necessary to en his plans, and he looked about him for a wider field for his o 
erations. A number of places were offered on which to locate his school, but finally he 
removed to Hanover, N. H., in 1770, as large offers in land had been made him in that 
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P. S. Sir, If in addition to the Favour before requested, you should de- 
sire Mr Jackson to use his Influence with the Earl of Dartmouth, (who is 
friendly to me and the Design,) that he would procure a large Tract of Land 
in the Province of New York or elsewhere, not appropriated, for the Bene- 
fit of this School, it may be effectual, and secure you the Blessing of many 
of the perishing’ creatures who may reap the Benefit of it in Generations to 
come, as well as be a great additicnal Obligation upon, 

. Yours, ut ante, 
Exsaz™ WHEELOOK.* 


Jared Ingersol Esq’ 





FROM DORCHESTER GRAVE-YARD. 


“Here lyes y* body of Experience Weeks daughter to Mr. Joseph & 
Mrs. Sarah Weeks died April 14, 1730 in y* 33 year of her age.” 

“Here lyes buried y* body of Mrs. Sarah Weeks wife to Mr. Joseph 
Weeks. She died Feb. 12. 173§, aged 74 years. 

“Here lyes y* body of Hannah Weeks daug™ to Mr. Joseph & Mrs Sa- 
rah Weeks. She died June the 9%, 1740 in y* 46 year of her age.” 


state. Dr. Wheelock also obtained a charter for a college to be connected with the 
school, (not to supersede it,) in order to facilitate his plans. He found it necessary to 
combine the education of English youth with the Indians, in order that a more favorable 
influence should be exerted upon the latter. The Earl of Dartmouth was a mn of 
Moor’s school, but, Allen ( Biog. Dic.) says, not of the college, to the establishment of 
i was opposed; and that the latter should have been called by some other name 
than Dar It is a mistake to suppose that Moor’s school was merged into the col- 
lege. The former subsequently became in rated, and they both now exist in one sense 
institutions. The ardent hopes which Wheelock cherished of the education and 
christianization of the Indian youth, were not realized. Many of them returned to their old 
habits. The original pu for which this school was established, so far as relates to the 
- n> ahem see There are at present at the school, 


in reply to some inquiries addressed to him respecting the present 

Moor’s Charity School, ke. We subjoin a large portion of it. 
* Moor’ Sch banon, ticut, education of Indians. 
buat unaineel Gahan, Seaidlig the manne Sovtons See apm tained in Bingland and Scot- 


in its behalf. But wants of the new country determined its patrons, upon its change of place, 
lege. The donors my England and Scotland in general favored the mod- 


‘he funds were used for the general of the 5 
phen oy © Soclety for Propagating, Chriaian Knowledge, st - 
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STAGE-COACH AND RAILWAY STATISTICS. 


It may not be generally known that the person who projected and estab- 
lished stage-coaches in America, and he who projected and established rail- 
coaches in England, are of the same name; but such has been ascertained 
to be the fact. 

Levi Pease, who removed from Somers, Ct., to Shrewsbury, Mass., about 
1794, as may be known by reference to the history of Shrewsbury, estab- 
lished the first line of stages. It extended from Somers to Boston. It was 
commenced and prosecuted under great disadvantages; but the indomi- 
table energy of the enterprising projector and proprietor enabled him to 
succeed, His interest in the matter prompted him to petition the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts for a turnpike road, which was granted ; and was the 
first charter of the kind that was granted in that state. 

His friends, deeming the scheme somewhat visionary, endeavoured to 
dissuade him from it; but his conceptions of the public wants rendered 
their opposition unavailing. The fact of his having made several trips 
without a single passenger was used as an argument against his undertak- 
ing. But the argument was fully met, as was shown by the result, by his 
expressed conviction that as soon as it should be known that the conveyance 
could be depended on, it would be patronized. He died Jan. 28, 1824, 
aged 84. 

By a Manchester (England) paper, (copied from the Durham Chroni- 
cle,) which was sent to the writer by an acquaintance in Darlington, it ap- 
pears that Edward Pease, a citizen of Darlington, and a member of the 
Society of Friends, is entitled to the credit and honor of designing, intro- 
ducing, and establishing, in despite of the most formidable difficulties, the 
railway system, which has excited the wonder and the imitation of the 
whole world. 

Although not noticed by any public demonstration, the Stockton and 
Darlington railway attained its majority, and was opened to the public, 
on the 27th of September, 1825. The line originally projected was to em- 
brace twenty-three miles; and how great a work, and how experimental it 
was deemed, is truly inferred by the corporate seal of the company, “ Pert- 
culum privatum, utilitas publica.” But for the means and judgment of 
its first promoters it would, in all probability, never have been executed ; 
for £100 was then subscribed much more slowly than £1000 or £10,000 
now, when the importance and safety of such undertakings have been proved 
to the world. This railway has been conducted in a great measure by 
members of the Society of Friends; and with them have sat at the board, 
for several years, members of the Church of England, Roman Catholics, 
Independents, &c.; yet it is said that they never divided upon a question 
but once. The board has long desisted from publishing accounts. We are 
therefore unable to give any statistics, but have our approximate notions of 
the progress of this railway, which has set the example to the world. The 
twenty-three miles have become eighty. It was expected to convey 80,000 
tons of coals to Darlington and other towns, per annum, and a contingent of 
10,000 tons for export at Stockton. The 80,000 have been more than 
doubled, while the 10,000, we are told, has reached nearly 1,000,000. 
Goods were little thought of —coaches not at all; but goods are said to 
be over 100,000 tons per annum, and passengers about 400,000 per annum. 
The first railway coach was drawn by steam at Darlington, on the 26th Sep- 
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tember, 1824. It was called “The Experiment ;” it was in shape like an 
omnibus ; and it is believed, that, with one exception, all who rode in it on 
that day, are yet living. It appears that by the subscription of Mr. Pease, 
his perseverance, &c., who, for a limited period, when the company’s credit 
with their bankers failed, bore the whole weight of its pecuniary expenditure 
on his shoulders, aided by a few individuals, was this pioneer railway com- 
pleted; and there is one remarkable fact attending it from its commence- 
ment in Parliament to its completion, that no director ever received one 
shilling for his services till the shareholders had received five per cent. or 
upwards. 

A year or two since, Mr. Pease was living at Darlington, aged 80 years 
or upwards, and in good health and mental vigor. 

This Edward Pease is a relative of John Pease, a celebrated preacher, 
and of Joseph Pease, who was for some time member of Parliament, and of 
Elizabeth Pease, who is known as something of a philanthropist. They are 
all Friends and all residents of Darlington. 

Frep. S. PEAsE. 

Albany, May 1, 1848. 





FIRST SETTLERS OF BARNSTABLE. 
(Continued from p. 198.) 
Inhabitants admitted after 1660 and before 1700. 


Samuel Allen Shobal Claghorn Nicholas Davis 
« Allin Robert “ Josiah - 
John Allyn Eleazer Clap Benjamin “ 
Thomas “ Increase “ Jabez “ 
Samuel Annable James Cob Thomas Dexter 
“ “ Jonathan “ William “ 
« “ Eleazer “ Philip . 
* Bacon Henry “ Stephen “ 
» Jeremiah “ Samuel “ Thomas Dimock 
/ Nathaniel “ James Cobb Shobal “ 
y John " Edward Coleman John “ 
, Samuel Baker John Crocker « Dunham 
“ 6 s « Samuel Fuller, Jr. 
John Barker Joseph “ Samuel, son of Lieut. 
Joseph Berse " 5 Fuller 
James Bearse Josiah “ John Fuller 
Peter Blossom Eleazer John Fuller, Jr. 
Thomas “. Job « Thomas “ 
Jonathan “ Matthew “ 
“ “ “ “ 
Samuel Bryant Thomas “ Jabez“ 
Thomas Bumpas Samuel “ Joseph “ 
John Bursley Dolar Davis Nathaniel Fittsrandle 
James Cahoon John “ John Glover 
John Chipman ° = & Nathaniel Goodspeed 
Isaac Chapman Joseph son of Robert John “ 
Richard Child Davis Ebenezer “ 
James Claghorn Robert Davis Benjamin “ 
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James Gorum Barnabas Lathrop, Jr. Bernard Lombart 
John “ Hope a Allen Nichols 
Shobal Gorham John, son of Barnabas Allyn “ 
John “ Lathrop John Otis 
James Hamblen, Jr. Joseph Lothrop Samuel Parker ' 
John = John Lewis Robert “ 
Eleazer * « * Thomas “ 
Bartholomew “ James “ James Pain 
James “ “ “ Elisha Paine 
Jonathan Edward “ John Phinney, Jr. 
Israel “ George “ 6“ “ 
Eleazer « Thomas “ Thomas “ 
Samuel Hinckley, Jr. Samuel “ * " 
as “ Eleazer “ Ebenezer “ 

Thomas “ Ebenezer “ Joseph “ 
Benjamin “ Benjamin “ Moses Rowley *% 
John “ David Linnel Jonathan Russell 

* Huckins John od Mark Ridley 
Thomas “ Jr. Jonathan Lynnel William Seirgeant 
John Issum David Loring Samuel “ 
Thomas Jenkins James Lovell Joseph Smith 
John “ Bernard Lombart Samuel Stores 
Ralph Jones Jedediah Lombard * * 
Ralph “ “ Lumbard John Thompson 
Matthew “ Thomas Lumbart Edward Tayler 
Jedediah “ «  Lumbard Jacob " 
Samuel “ Joshua “ Tsaac « 
Melatiah Lathrop “ Lumbart, Senr. Henry S 
Benjamin “ Jabez Lumbart William Troop 
Samuel “ Caleb “ Thomas Walley, Senr. 
Barnabas “ Benjamin “ 


At a Town Meeting the 34 of October, 1662, Ordered & agreed by the 
town, that the Sons of all the present inhabitants shall succesively be received 
inhabitants, & allowed equal town privileges in the Commons, & such other 
privileges as belong to the present inhabitants as a Township at the day of 
their Marriages or at the age of twenty four years, which shall happen first. 

Tuomas ALLEN m. Elizabeth Otis, 9 Oct., 1688; children, James, b. 1 
July, 1691; Thomas, 11 Dec., 1693; Hannah, 13 June, 1696. THomas, 
the father, d. 25 Nov., 1696, x. 32. 

Samvet ALLEN (son of Tomas, who d. Nov. 1696) m. Hannah Walley, 
10 May, 1664, d. 25 Nov., 1726; his wife (Hannah) d. 23 Oct., 1711. 
Children, Thomas, b. 22 March, 1665; Samuel, 19 Jan., 1666; Joseph, 
7 April, 1671; Hannah, 4 March, 1672; Elizabeth, 26 Nov., 1681, d. 23 
Dec., 1698. 

Samue.t ALLEN m. Sarah Tayler, 20 Dec., 1705, d. 21 Dec., 1706, x, 
39; child, Samuel, 26 Nov., 1706. 

Joun ALLyn m. Mary Howland; children, John, 3 April, 1674; Mary, 
5 Aug., 1675, d. 7 July, 1677; Matthew, 6 Aug., 1677, d. Oct. 1680; 
Isaac, 8 Nov., 1679. 

Esenezer ALLEN m. Mrs. Rebecca Russell, 14 April, 1698. J 

Samuet ANNABLE m. Mehitable Allyn, 1 June, 1667 ; children, Sam- 
uel, b. 14 July, 1669; Hannah, 16 March, 1672, d. Aug., 1672; John, 19 
July, 1673; Anna, 4 March, 1675. 
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Samugt AnNABLE* m. Patience Dogged, 11 April, 1695; children, De- 
sire, 3 Jan., 1696; Anna, 27 Sept., 1697; Jane, 24 Dec., 1699; Samuel, 
14 Jan., 1701-2; a child stillb. 12 Jan., 1704; Patience, 15 May, 1705; 
Thomas, 21 June, 1708. 

JoHN ANNABLE m. Experience Tayler, 16 June, 1692; children, Sam- 
nel, 3 Sept., 1093 ; Mehitable, 26 Sept., 1695; John, April, 1697, d. May, 
1697 ; John, 3 May, 1698; Mary, Dec., 1701; Cornelius, 3 Nov., 1704; 
Abigail, 30 April, 1710. 

Josepa Bearse m. Martha Tayler, 3 Dec., 1675; children, Mary, 16 
Aug., 1677 ; Joseph, 21 Feb., 1679; Benjamin, 21 June, 1682; Priscilla, 
31 Dec., 1683, d. 31 March, 1684; Ebenezer, 20 Jan., 1685; John, 8 May, 
1687 ; Josiah, 10 March, 1690; James, 3 Oct., 1692. [Martha, wife of 
Joseph Bearse, d. 27 Jan., 1727-8, x. 77. Bearse, Berse, Burs and Burse 
are the various spellings on the records. | 

BenJAMIN BearseE m. Sarah Cob, 4 Feb., 1701-2; children, Martha, 
9 Nov., 1702; Augustin, 3 June, 1704; Elizabeth, 3 May, 1707; Joseph, 
80 Oct., 1708; Benjamin, 26 March, 1710; Jesse, 22 Oct., 1712; Pris- 
cilla, 5 June, 1713; David, 27 March, 1716; Peter, 25 Oct., 1718; Sam- 
uel, 9 Dec., 1720; Sarah, 5 July, 1722; Thankful, 4 Feb., 1724. 

Joun BerseE m, Elinor Lewis, 15 Nov., 1711; child, Lydia, 28 July, 1712. 

EBENEZER BeErsE m. Elizabeth Cob, 25 Nov., 1708; children, Bethiah, 
6 Aug., 1709; Samuel, 26 Feb., 1711. Wife Elizabeth, d. 15 July, 1711. 
By a second wife, the children were, Elizabeth, 22 March, 1714; Abigail, 
22 Nov., 1715; Ebenezer, 1 March, 1717; Daniel, 17 July, 1720; Ste- 
phen, 1 Oct., 1721; Rebecca, 3 June, 1725. 

NATHANIEL Bacon m. Sarah Hinckley, 27 March, 1673, d. Dec., 1691. 
She d. 16 Feb., 1686-7. Children, Nathaniel, b. 9 Sept., 1674; Mary, 9 
Oct., 1677 ; Elizabeth, 11 April, 1680; Samuel, 20 Jan., 1682. 

(To be continued.) 





THE KILBURN MEETING. 
[Communicated for the Journal. 


At a primary meeting of several members of the Kilbourn Family of the 
United States, holden at the Astor House, in the city of New York, Satur- 
day, the 15th of April, 1848, (being the two hundred and thirteenth anni- 
versary of the embarkation of the ancestors of said family from London for 
New England,) J. SAGE KILBOURNE, M. D., of New York, was 
called to the chair, and Payne Kenyon Kiczovry, of Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, was appointed Secretary. 

The objects of the meeting were briefly stated by the Secretary. 

Several interesting communications from and relative to the Kilbourns in 
Great Britain, were read by Lieut. Cuartes L. Kirsurn, U. S. A. 

After an hour or two spent in a free and social interchange of sentiments 
and feelings, it was, on motion of the Rev. James Kripourn, of Bridge- 
water, Conn., 

Resolved, That, regarding the Kilbourns of this continent as the mem- 
bers of one common, though long scattered, family, it is expedient to form a 
Society for their ve-union, by the collection and preservation of such facts 


* This name is spelt Annable and Anable. 
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and data as shall serve to make them better acquainted with each other, and 
occasionally to draw them together into familiar family meetings. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That the Kilbourns of Great Britain be cordially and earnest- 
ly invited to codperate with us in our undertaking, by collecting and trans- 
mitting to us such facts as they may be able to obtain concerning the family 
of our fatherland, both before and since the embarkation of our ancestors for 
America. 

A Committee appointed for the purpose reported the form of a Constitu- 
tion for a “Kilbourn Historical and Genealogical Society,” which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The following officers of the Society were then chosen :— 

President, Hon. JAMES KILBOURNE, of Worthington, Ohio. 

Vice Presidents, Hon. Byron Kilbourn, of Milwaukee, W. T.; Col. Al- 
exander Kilborn, Stansted, Canada ; James Kilburn, Esq., Princeton, Mass. ; 
Hon. Ira Kilburn, Lawrenceville, Pa.; Major Edw. Kilbourne, Fort Mad- 
ison, Towa; Isaac Kilburn, Esq., Kingsclear, New Brunswick; Deacon 
Jeremiah Kilbourn, Groton, Mass.; Hon. John Kilborn, Newboro’, Canada ; 
Ralph Lee Kilburn, Esq., Sanoma District, Upper California; Josiah Kil- 
burn, Esq., Lyttleton, Vt.; Lieut. Charles Lawrence Kilburn, U. S. A.; 
Hon. Henry Kilbourn, Hartford, Conn.; Rev. David Kilburn, Barre, Mass. ; 
Truman Kilbourn, Esq., Litchfield, Conn.; Dr. Jedediah Sage Kilbourne, 
New York; Col. Timothy Kilbourn, Hudson, Ohio; Hon. Joseph H. Kil- 
born, Sanford, Mich. 

Treasurer, Ogden Kilbourn, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

Corresponding Secretary, Payne Kenyon Kilbourn, Litchfield, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, Austin Kilbourn, Esq., Hartford, Conn. 

Centrat Committee, Rev. James Kilbourn, Bridgewater, Conn.; P. 
K. Kilbourn, Litchfield, Conn.; Truman C. Kilbourn, Lockport, N. Y.; 
John Kilbourn, Newville, Pa., and Dr. J. S. Kilbourn, New York city. 

Honorary Vice Presidents,* Greene C. Bronson, LL. D., Albany, N. Y.; 
Charles Kilborn Williams, LL. D., Rutland, Vt.; Hon. Erastus D. Culver, 
Salem, N. Y.; William Kilburn, Esq., London, England; Goodwin Kil- 
burn, Esq., Hawkhurst, England; Hon. Norman H. Purple, Peoria, IIL; 
Hon George Hull, Sandisfield, Mass.; Lord Kelburne, Kelburne Castle, 
Ayrshire, Scotland. 

Persons bearing the name, may become members of the Society by pay- 
ing one dollar into the Treasury thereof. 

Information illustrative of the history and genealogy of the family, will 
be published from time to time, under the direction and at the expense of 
the Society. 

Family Records, and all other documents relating to the family will be 
entered upon the records of the Society, if transmitted to the Recording 
Secretary free of charge. 

The time of the next meeting of the Society will be announced hereafter 
by the Central Committee. 


* All Hono Members and Officers must be descended from the Kilbourns through 
female lines, or have married into the family, or, (if bearing the name,) must belong to 
other than the American branches of the family. 
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GOD’S PROMISE TO HIS PLANTATION." 


Since writing the notice of this sermon in the last No. of the Register, p. 
151, I have met with the following MS. notes of Prince, the chronologist, 
in his own copy of this discourse now before me. “ By several passages in 
the sermon, it seems to be preached in England to a number of people about 
to remove to New England, and considering the history* of his life, and that 
he went to the Isle of Wight in England, in the spring of 1630, to see Gov" 
Winslow, [he means Winthrop] Mr. Wilson and company, and take his 
farewell of them, as they were then bound for New England, it seems high- 
ly likely that he then preached this sermon to them. . 

“ After I had wrote the above,” he continues, “I found in Joshua Scotto- 
way Esq’s narrative, that Mr Cotton preached this sermon to Gov" Win- 
throp and company at the Isle of Wight, as they were preparing to sail for 
New England.” 

I give below the passages from Scottow referred to. Prince, however, 
should have put Southampton for the Isle of Wight. 

“Some of their choice friends, as the Rev’ Mr. Cotton and others, went 
along with them from Boston in Lincolnshire to South-hampton, where they 
parted, and he preached his farewell’sermon.” — Scottow’s Narrative, p. 13. 

“ Not long after this, Mr Cotton’s farewell sermon (above mentioned) was 
printed at London, and since re-printed at Boston,t entitled Gop’s Prom- 
ISE TO HIS PLANTATION, wherein he exhorted them to remember England, 
their mother, and that they should not be like those ingrateful birds, who 
when they had swum over a stream or river, forgot the wing that had haicht 
them.t” — Ibid, p. 20. 

If Scottow§ is to be relied on, and we have no reason to question his au- 
thority, as he was for a long period cotemporary with many of Winthrop’s 
company, and dedicates his book, referred to, to Bradstreet, then living, who 
also came over with Winthrop, then the question would seem to be settled 
as to the place where this sermon was preached ; namely, at Southampton. 

C. D. 


* “ Here is a gentleman, one Mr. Cottington | Coddington] a Boston Man: who told me 
that Mr. Cotton’s charge at Hampton was that they should take advice of them at Plymouth, 
and should do nothing to offend them.” 

“ By this only passage in Gov’ Bradford’s MS. History, we find that the Rev? and fa- 
mous Mr Cotton went from Boston in Lincolnshire, to take his leave of his departing 
friends at South a Prince's Annals, Vol 1. p. 245, Mass. Hist. Col., Vol. 3. p. 75. 

ree 


tI have seen but ti editions of this sermon, all of which are in the archives of the 
Mass. Historical Society; namely, two editions printed at London, by William Jones, for 
John Bellamy, 1630, and 1634; and one at Boston, N. E., by Samuel Green, and sold by 
John Usher, 1686. 

} See Hist. Register, p. 152. 

§ Scottow’s Narrative was printed at Boston, 1694. The title-page is amusing, but too 
long to be given here. The copy I have consulted, is in the library of the Mass. Hist. So- 
ciety. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Ancient Historical Records of Norwalk, Conn.; with a plan of the 
ancient settlement and of the town in 1847. Compiled by Epwin Hatt, 
pastor of the First Congregational Church. 12mo. Norwalk: James 
Mallory & Co. 1847. pp. 320. 


Seldom have we seen so much true antiquarian zeal as is manifested by a glance at the 
pages of the work before us. Many persons, devoted mind and hand to antiquarian pur- 
suits, year after year, lock up their treasures, and only tantalize here and there a brother of 
the craft, and never seem to imagine that they are doing the community great injustice by 
such a course. Not so with Dr. Hall; he, under the true spirit of philanthropy, has given 
to the world a sort of aggregate of a branch at least of his investigations. And a most 
valuable acquisition it is to the local literature of New England. 

We can only name some of the prominent matters composing Mr. Hall’s work. He has 
elucidated the earliest records of that ancient town by great labor. He has given a list of 
all the early settlers and their families, so far as the most diligent research could enable 
him, which must forever be held in the highest estimation, while the posterity of that race 
of men continues. In this department of his work he labored under the usual difficulties, 
as appears from his preface, in which he says, “ The genealogical registers are very imper- 
fect; and if any families are omitted, it is because they were not put upon the public rec- 
ords ; and because the compiler, after repeatedly advertising, and after some months delay, 
has failed to obtain them.” He thus closes: —“ He therefore trusts that all concerned, 


instead of complaining that no more is given them, will be thankful that so much is res- 
cued from the oblivion to which it was hastening; and will use whatever efforts they deem 
proper to secure what is yet left behind.” 

From the judgment we are enabled to form upon the original localities of the early set- 
= ” do not hesitate to state, that in fixing them, the author has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The work is embellished with ten views and maps. The “ hong my ey Register” occu- 


o) 


pies about 106 pages of small type. And there is a good index to the 


History of the Town of Danvers, from its early settlement to the year 
1848. By J. W. Hanson. 12mo. Danvers: Published by the Author. 
Printed at the Courier Office. 1848. pp. 304. 


Here we have a very neat duodecimo volume upon “Old Danvers ;” a town among the 
first settled in New England ; and although noted for nothing very remarkable in its early 
history, it affords incident enough to make up a volume of much interest at the present 
day. It is true, there is the grave of the far famed Et1za WHarron, but we cannot agree 
with the author, that this “is one of the most interesting localities to be found in the Com- 
monwealth.” We certainly should not estimate it higher than among those of third or 
fourth rate localities of interest. This, however, we are ready to acknowledge, is but a 
matter of opinion, and without any design of being invidious, we are free to confess that 
to us almost any grave has an equal interest to that of Eliza Wharton. 

This work of Mr. Hanson has the appearance of a hurried performance, but we do not 
mean by this to be understood to depreciate its value; it is truly a valuable acquisition to 
the public stock of local history, and we wish we could say that every town in New Eng- 
land had as good a work upon it. 

We feel very confident that the public will soon call for another edition of the work, and 
that meantime Mr. Hanson will go on in revising the present, and making such correc- 
tions, emendations and additions as will naturally suggest themselves. He should put into 
his title-page the state and county in which Danvers is located, and add a good index. We 
object to the practice of putting the title of the book (any book) at the head of every page. 
The title-page is a sufficient announcement of what the book treats upon. Why not place 
at the head of the page the principal matter treated of in the page? Printers should know 
better than to perky a same line over a thousand times (if the book happen to contain a 
thousand pages) where there cannot be a shadow of reason in it or use for it. How ab- 
surd it would be to print at the top of every page of the Bible “Holy Bible”! A child 
would not be to blame for throwing away his school book with such an everlasting running 
title on every page. These remarks are for the benefit of book-makers and printers in 
general, and if they do not profit by them it is not our fault. 
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The Family Memorial; a History and Genealogy of the Kilbourn 
Family, in the United States and Canada, from the year 1635 to the 
present time, including extracts from ancient records, copies of old wills, 
Biographical Sketches, Epitaphs, Anecdotes, etc., with an engraving of 
the Kilbourn “ Coat of Arms.” By Payne Kenyon KILBourN, member 
of the Connecticut Historical Society. 8vo. Hartford: Brown & Parsons. 
1845. pp. 144. 


Some writer, not now remembered, who, after making a large exordium to a perform- 
ance, warned his reader that he was fearful it might prove deceptive, like the gates of some 
eastern city, which, being judged of by the dimensions of its portals, exceedingly disappoint- 
ed those who entered within. But we can assure our readers, that if the “gate of en- 
trance” to the Memoir before us be large, the “city within” bears ample proportion thereto. 

Although this memoir purports to have been printed in 1845, there are documents in 
the work dated this present year, 1848; hence, probably, contrary to the usual mode of 
printing the title last, that to this memoir was printed first. This, however, is of but small 
moment, only as it serves to explain an apparent delay in noticing the publication. 

We have seen but few family memoirs in which so much research and patient investi- 
gation is manifested, and we wish our space woild allow us to do justice to it. In his 
gleanings among ancient documents, Mr. Kilbourn has raked up some of the most curious 
matters ; one of them is as follows: — 

“ Jan. 23,1679. ‘Thomas Wickham personally appeared, and produced Jonathan Strick- 
land & Susanna Kircom, who informed him that John Hale had said ‘God Dame King 
Charles.’ The s4 persons being examined doth affirme that they heard him say, ‘God 
bless King Charles,’ and in a fitt when he fell off his Chaire and foamed at his mouth and 
shakt every joynt of him. They thought he said ‘God Dame King Charles,’ but they durst 
not take oath of it, he spoke so low. John Hale is freed from his imprisonment, the testi- 
mony not @ peartog, nant a 

ilbourn 


The family of Ki is very widely spread, and there is much of narrative and anec- 


dote among its members of general interest. In the story of border warfare we meet with 
one of those thrilling accounts of the defence of a garrison at Walpole, N. H., which is not 
surpassed in interest by any that have happened upon the “Dark and Bloody Ground” of 


the west. The name of “Otp Jonn KiLsourn” will never die so long as Walpole has 


an inhabitant, or New England has annals. 


Genealogy of the Adam Family. By Witi1am Apam, of Canaan, 
Litchfield Co., Conn. 8vo. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1848. pp. 16. 


We find ourself at once within the hall of the Adam mansion, without any introduction 
or preface. And instead of wandering through mazes until we should forget what we were 
looking for, we are brought face to face with 

“ Joun Apam, son of Robert, who was son of John, who was born in Bowfield, Lochwin- 
nock, Renfrewshire, Scotland, May 20th, 1714, O.S. May 6th, 1737, he sailed for Amer- 
ica, landed at Boston June 25th, ———- 

He m. Sarah, dau. of Capt. Eliphalet nard of Easton, Ms., 16 Nov., 1749, by whom 
he had twelve children. In 1794 he removed to Salisbury, Ct., with his wife and six chil- 
dren, and died there, 17 April, 1802. His wife died 16 Nov., 1815, ». 82. Of the twelve 
children, Jonny, (of Canaan) b. 4 March, 1755, seems to have been the only male descend- 
ant who left posterity. He m. Abigail, dau. of Samuel Forbes, .,of Canaan. The 
issue by this marriage was twelve children. Mr. Adam d. in 1836. He left sons, Samuel 
F., John, Leonard, and William, all of whom have descendants. 

To Wri11am Apa, last named, we presume the public are indebted for the Memoir 
ander notice. This gentleman was b. 17 April, 1799. m. Charlotte Lawrence of Canaan, 
15 Sept., 1824, and has by her Robert William, b. 28 Sept., 1825; Frances Charlotte, b. 
31 Aug., 1830; Sarah Walker, b. 28 April, 1835. 


The Church Record ; a Sermon preached in Grafton, [ Ms.| Sunday, 
Dec. 27, 1846: containing Historical Notices of the Congregational 
Church in said town. By Epmunp B. Wittson, Minister of the Con- 
gregational Church and Society. Published by request of the Society. 
8vo. Worcester. 1847. pp. 39. 

This is truly a historical discourse, which will give it a permanent value, both now and 


hereafter. The author must have been at much pains to collect together such a body of 
facts as is contained in his pages. 
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Hassanamesit was the ancient or Indian name of Grafton, and few localities afford 
fairer scope for the pen of the antiquary than this. Mr. Willson has profited well by it, 
and it is his readers’ fault if they do not profiteven more. Here long resided a clan of 
Christian Indians, the tale of whose sufferings in “King Philip’s War” is scarcely to be 
exceeded in lamentable interest by any other of any kind. Here the Apostle Eliot gath- 
ered a church of Indian members, and here the neophites were allowed to propound ques- 
tions to their teachers, and we are told by venerable Gookin, that “divers of them had a 
faculty to frame hard and difficult questions ;” such, for example, as “ Why did not God 
give all men good hearts that they might be good?” “Why doth God punish in hell for 
ever?” “Tf they repent in hell, why will not God let them out again?” “ Why did not 
God kill the devil who made all men so bad, he having all the power *” &c., &. 


Brief Memoirs of the Class of 1797. By Tuomas Day and JAMEs 
Morpock. Printed by order of the Class for their own use, and for dis- 
tribution to their friends. 8vo. New Haven: B. L. Hamlen, Printer to 
Yale College. 1848. pp. 97. 


Seldom have we seen a pamphlet “got up” in a more beautiful style than this; and 
from the nature of the subject it will be apparent that it must be one of no common inter- 
est; but to give even a synopsis of it within our limits would be only to bring down the 
charge of injustice upon us. We will therefore give only a catalogue of those whose me- 
moirs are sketched. Josiah Bishop Andrews, David Atwater,* Henry Baldwin,* Lyman 
Beecher, William Benedict,* Joseph Billings, Ezra Bradley, Israel Brainerd, Diodate 
Brockway, Bennet Bronson, Rufus Burnel,* Elisha Chapman,* Asahel Clarke, Sylvester 
Dana, Thomas Day, Warren Dutton, Timothy Field,* William Lambert Foot, Saml. Au- 
gustus Foot,* Charles Goodrich, George Griffin, Ira Hart,* Homer Hine, Jirah Isham,* 
Ezra Ives,* Bethel Judd, Asa Lyman,* Sylvester Maxwell, James Murdock, John Niles,* 
William Page, Horatio Seymour, Theodore Sill,* Richard Smith, Seth Perkins Staples, 
Theodore Strong, Ephraim Treadwell Woodruff. 

The stars denote deceased members. 

The longevity of the class is thus spoken of : 24 out of 37 being alive after a separation 
of half a century, with ages from 68 to 78 years. Sixteen were lawyers, six became Mag- 
a Ny received the degree of LL. D., fifteen were ministers, and three had the degree 
of §. T. D. 


A Discourse delivered in Quincy, March 11, 1848, at the interment of 
John Quincy Adams, sixth President of the United States. By WitL1am 
P. Lunt, Minister of the First Congregational Church in Quincy. 8vo. 
Boston. 1848. pp. 60. 


There has been so much published concerning John Quincy Adams, that it may appear 
superfluous even to state a few facts concerning him in our pages; but as something of 
the kind may be valuable for reference hereafter, we gather as follows from Mr. Lunt’s 
discourse, and other sources : — 

The name of Joun Quincy he received from his maternal great-grandfather of that 
name, from whom the town of Quincy received its appellation ; a man of standing and in- 
fluence in his time. He was dying when his great-grandson was baptized, which was the 
day succeeding his birth; and, as Mr. Adams himself says, “his daughter, my grand- 
mother, present at my birth, requested that I might receive his rame.” His mother was the 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith of Weymouth, and her mother was Elizabeth, dau. of 
the Hon. John Quincy, before named. Mrs. Adams was the second of the three daughters 
of Mr. Smith. Mary, wife of the Hon. Richard Cranch of Quincy was another, and Eliza- 
beth, wife of the late Rev. John Shaw of, Haverhill, and afterwards of the Rev. Stephen 
Peabody of Atkinson, was the other. 

In 1778, being then in his eleventh year, he was taken to France by his father. 

He went again the next year to Europe; travelled through Spain, pence and Holland, 
and became soon after a student in the University of Leyden. 

In 1781, he went to St. Petersburgh as private secretary to the Hon. Francis Dana, and 
returned to Holland in 1783. 

At the age of 18 he returned to America, | ig at H. C. in 1787. It was intended 
by his father to enter him at the college of Oxford, England, but finding he could not do 
80 without his subscribing to the Articles of the Church of England, it was of course aban- 


Mr. Adams “read law” with the well known and distinguished Judge Parsons, and 
practised that profession about four years, from 1790 to 1794. 
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In 1794, Washington appointed him “Minister Resident to the Netherlands.” “ From 
that hour,” Mr. Adams says, “ with two intervals each of about one year, I have been de- 
voted to the public service.” He continued in Europe till 1801. In 1803, he became a 
Senator of the United States, which he resigned in 1808. From 1806 to 1809, he was 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in H.C. In 1809, he was sent Minister to 
Russia. He was in Paris in 1815, when it was entered by the allied armies; a Commis- 
sioner at Ghent the year before. In 1817, he was called home to fill the first place in the 
cabinet of Mr. Monroe, and in 1825 he was made President of the United States. Other 
events of his life do not require to be noticed, as they are within the memory of us all. 


A Discourse delivered before the Rhode Island Historical Society, on 
the evening of Tuesday. January 18th, 1848, on the character and writ- 
ings of Chief-Justice Durfee. By RowLanp G. Hazarp, Member of the 
R. I. Historical Society. Published at the request of the Society. 8vo. 
Providence: Charles Burnett, Jr. 1848. pp. 45. 


When useful men die it is an excellent custom to give some account of them. This 
custom, well performed, serves two great and valuable purposes. One, and that of the 
most importance, is the lesson which such production teaches to all those who shall come 
after. It is to be lamented that so few discourses of this kind are published, because the 
more numerous they are, the more certainty there is that they will be read, and if they be 
read, they cannot fail to exert the best influences on the minds of their readers. 

Although Judge Durfee died one year ago, (26th July, 1847,) the discourse upon that 
event has been but recently published, and we take the earliest opportunity to give a brief 
notice of him as a valuable corresponding member of our Society. 

Jos Durres was the son of the Hon. Thomas Durfee, for many years Chief-Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas for the county of Newport. He was a native of Tiverton, a 
graduate of B. U. 1813, and by profession a lawyer. In 1816, his native town elected him 
a member of the General Assembly, which place he held by semi-annual elections, five 
years. In 1820, he was elected to the national legislature, and served with reputation in 
that body through the 17th and 18th Congresses. He was afterwards speaker of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of his native state. In 1829, he declined public service and retired to pri- 
vate life; devoting his time to literature and agriculture. In 1833, he was again prevailed 
upon to serve the public in a public capacity, and we find him in the legislature of his 
state, and the same year he was chosen an Assistant Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
In 1835, he succeeded to the office of Chief-Justice, to which he was annually elected until 
the end of the old Charter in 1843. When the new Constitution went into operation he 
was chosen to fill the same office, which he held till his decease. 

Judge Durfee has been known as an author by an historical poem which was printed in 
Providence, in 1832, in duodecimo, and at Leeds, England, 1840. It was entitled “ Waar 
Cueer,” the well known first words of salutation by the Indians to the founder of Rhode 
Island, the great and good Roger Williams. This work, whatever judgment may be 
cpm upon it in future times as a poem, will always stand as a monument, honorable to 


is memory, for the light it throws on the history of his country. 


Posthumous Influence; a Sermon, occasioned by the death of Hon. 
Samuel Hubbard, LL. D., Associate Justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, preached to the Park Street Congregation, Bos- 
ton, Sabbath morning, January 2, 1848. By Sitas AIKEN, Pastor of the 
Park Street Church. 8vo. Boston: T. R. Marvin. 1848. pp. 40. 


In the last number of the Register we had the melancholy duty to record, with others, 
the death of the highly respected citizen, the subject of the sermon before us. In the death 
of Judge Hubbard, the New England Historic, Genealogical Society lost a warm friend, 
one who had manifested a strong interest in the success of the institution. 

Dr. Aiken says, both happily and truly, “ Beloved man, he is gone! The upright judge, 
the wise counsellor, the able advocate, &e devoted Christian, the affectionate husband, the 
kind father, the steadfast and confiding friend, has left us; and the places that once knew 
him shall know him no more. We will think him removed to a higher sphere of useful- 
ness and joy. He is indeed gone, but long shall his name be fragrant.” 

Judge Hubbard was born in Boston, June, 1785. His parents removed with him to 
Connecticut while he was a youth. He took his degree at Yale College in 1802, studied 
law in New Haven about two years, and then came to Boston and finished his legal studies 
with Hon. Charles Jackson. He commenced practice in York, Me., but ina few years 
returned to Boston. He was appointed to the Associate-Justiceship in 1842. 
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The Value of a Man; a Discourse, occasioned by the death of Hon. 
Henry Wheaton ; delivered Sunday evening, March 19, 1848, in the First 
Congregational Church, Providence, R. I. By Evwin B. Hatt, Pastor 
of the Church. 8vo. Providence. 1848. pp. 23. 


No man, great or small, or high or low, could fall into better hands than those of the 
Rev. Mr. Hall. He, according to our judgment, is an excellent judge of “the value of a 
a and hence all may expect justice in whatever he undertakes to perform relative to 

m. 

The well chosen text of Mr. Hall is found in Isaiah, xxiii. 12: “I will make a man 
more precious than fine gold; even a man, than the golden wedge of Ophir.” From this 
he goes on to show the estimation of man by himself and by his fellow man, in which we 
have a clear and philosophic view of man in the abstract; but we should fail were we to 
attempt the slightest analysis of this discourse, and shall confine ourself to a few brief facts 
relative to the occasion of it. 

Henry Wuearon was born in Providence, 27 Nov., 1785, entered college here at the 
early age of thirteen, and graduated in 1802, engaged in the study of law, and went soon 
after to Europe. He settled in New York in 1812, and was editor of the “ National Ad- 
vocate.” He was appointed a Justice of the Marine Court soon after, and in 1815, he pub- 
lished a “ Digest of Maritime Law,” a very able work. In 1816, he was appointed Re- 
porter of the Decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 1827, Mr. Adams 
appointed him Charge d’Affaires to the Court of Denmark, where he continued seven 
years, and during which period he found time to compose, besides other works, the “ His- 
tory of the Northmen.” ‘This, had he done no more, would have gained him an honorable 
distinction among literary men. His life of Pinckney was an earlier production. In 1834, 
General Jackson sent him to the Court of Berlin, and there the succeeding President elect- 
ed him to the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary. In 1846, Mr. Polk recalled him. He had 
been appointed Lecturer on Civil and International Law at Harvard University, but death 
pevane his entering upon that duty. He died at Dorchester, Ms., on the 11th of March, 

We had hoped to find some account of the pedigree of Mr. Wheaton, but we have noth- 
ing before us, not even the name of his father! 


The Origin, Progress, and Present Condition of St. Andrew's Church, 
Hanover, Ms.; a Sermon delivered in said Church on the 22d Sunday 
after Trinity, Nov. 8, 1846. By Samuet Cuter, Rector. 8vo. Bos- 
ton: Abner Forbes. 1848. 


Nothing that we could say in commendation of this discourse would, in our opinion, be 
owe ae is contained in its opening paragraph ; we therefore feel bound to let it speak 
or itself. 

“Tt is profitable at times to recur to the history of the past. It is right to keep in re- 
membrance the benefactors of mankind. It is pleasant to recall the persons who have 
preceded us, and who were familiar with the localities and were engaged in enterprises 
similar to those in which we are occupied. The past isa book of facts. The actions of 
our predecessors have served to exert an influence in forming our characters and directing 
our pursuits.” 

Thus with such an opening the reader will very naturally and reasonably look for a 
train of facts, connecting the ancestors of early times with their descendants to these times, 
and in such just expectation he will not be disappointed. We have not room to give even 
an abridgment of these facts, but will throw down a few of the prominent ones. 

As early as 1725, Rev. Timothy Cutler, D. D., performed Episcopal service in Scituate. 
He was at that time rector of Christ Church, Boston. Dr. Cutler graduated H. C. 1701. 
In 1719, he was chosen president of Yale College, but, owing to his going over to the Epis- 
copal faith, he was dismissed in 1722. Soon after, he went to England, was ordained a 
minister of the Church of England, and Oxford conferred on him the degree of D.D. On 
returning to Boston in 1723, Christ Church was built for him, of which he continued rec- 
tor till his death, 17 August, 1765, x. 81. 

The first official rector of what is now St. Andrew’s Church, was Rev. Addington Dav- 
enport, who was also a D. D. of Oxford. He died in 1746. His wife was Jane, dau. of 
Grove Hirst, by whom he had a son, Addington, and two daus., Jane and Elizabeth. 

The Rev. Mr. Ebenezer Thompson, M. A., was the next rector, who continued in the 
office till his decease, a period of 32 years. He died 28 Nov., 1775, x. 63. He left eight 
children, some account of whom Mr. Cutler has given. ‘ 

The Revolutionary War interrupted the progress of this church. In 1780, Rev. Samuel 
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Parker of Boston was the minister. He was a son of Judge Parker of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and died in 1804, in his 60th year. From this period we are obliged to leave the subject, 
and refer our readers to the excellent historical sketch by the present rector, who began to 
officiate in Hanover in 1841. 


Boston Notions; being an authentic and concise account of “ That 
Village” from 1630 to 1847. By Natuaniet Dearsory, author of the 
American Text Book for Letters, &c. 18mo. Boston: Printed by Na- 
thaniel Dearborn, 104 Washington street. 1848. pp. 426. 


Few works have issued from the Boston press which have been noticed in a more com- 
mendatory manner than this work by Mr. Dearborn. That it must be a most desirable 
work for all persons having the least interest in what Boston was, is, and is to be, there can 
be no question. A mere glance at its table of contents will bear us out in this conclusion. 
The author has been long engaged upon it, and though with him it has been a labor of 
love, we hope it will prove one of profit also. ; 

Although we think he could have chosen a better title for his work, yet better materials 
than compose it it would be difficult, if not impossible to find. One of the most extraordi- 
nary documents contained in the volume is that of “a list of all the inhabitants of Boston, 
from 1630 to 1656, with their location, as far as may be ascertained from the Registry of 
Deeds, Book of Possessions of the town. State Library,” &c. Another, marking almost as 
great an era in the history of the “town,” is an entire reprint of the “ First Boston Direc- 
tory.” This was issued originally in 1789, and “Printed and sold by John Norman, Oli- 
ver’s Dock.” It contained short of 1500 names. Ours of 1847 contains about 25,000! 

The value of the “ Notions” is very materially enhanced by a large number of the most 
appropriate engravings ; as maps, portraits and views. Nor has Mr. Dearborn neglected 
to give that very desirable accompaniment, an INDEX. 


Inaugural Address of President Wentworth, delivered before the Trus- 
tees and Visitors, Faculty and Students of M’ Kendree College, Lebanon, 
St. Clair County, Illinois, at the Annual Commencement, on Wednesday, 
July 21, 1847. 8vo. St. Louis, Mo. 1847. pp. 19. 


It is not enough to say that President Wentworth has produced a most eloquent, 
learned, and in all respects able inaugural. We could with great satisfaction transfer it to 
our pages, were it consistent with our plan and limits; but we cannot extract from it with 
justice to the author. 

We hope to be able in due time to give some statistics of the rising institution of which 
Mr. Wentworth is president. The following remarks upon the diffusion and value of ed- 
ucation should be found in every periodical, and we had almost said at all times : — 

“In this country, every male, within the limits of constitutional majority, is proudly 
written citizen, and in most of the states of the Union is made, unqualifiedly, an agent in 
the governmental affairs of the state and nation. That each of these men may participate 
in those benefits of education so necessary to enable him to sustain his lofty position, it has 
been a prime object with American Legislators to scatter the means of diffusive intelli- 

nce throughout the land, and to stereotype the ideas, that the youth of this democracy, 
its future citizens and future matrons — should all share the advan of early scholastic 
training. Yet it is ascertained, that out of 4,000,000 of children in the United States, be- 
tween the ages of five and fifteen, not one half attend school at all, and a large share of the 
remainder only during a portion of the year! These astounding facts force upon our 
attention the high importance of common schools, those links of gold in the chain of diffu- 
sive means.” 


A Sermon delivered at the dedication of the South Congregational 
Church in Durham, Conn., December 29, 1847. By Rev. Wixtiam C. 
Fow ter. 8vo. Amherst. 1848. pp. 67. 


Considerably more than half of this work is taken up by an appendix of notes. These 
notes are of great value, consisting of historical, biographical and genealogical matter. 
They will be found a good contribution towards a history of the town of Durham. It will 
be gratifying to some of our patrons to be informed that this work of Mr. Fowler contains 
some account of the families of Chauncey, Good~izh, Smith, Wadsworth, Seward, Lyman, 
Camp, Guernsey, Newton, Johnson, &c., &c. 
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MARRIAGES. 


Bacuetper, Mr. Isaac M., of Boston, to 
Miss Mary Euiza Lex of Newport, R. 
I, (at N.) 24 April. 

Darton, Mr. H. L., to Miss Mary G. P., 
dau of Samuel N. Dickinson, Esq., both 
of Boston, 16 May. 

Draxg, E. W., M. D., of Middleboro’, to 
Miss Mary E, Caren of Boston, 3 
May, at B. 

Emery, Mr. F. R. W., of Boston, to Miss 
Susan D., dau. of Pemberton Ward, 
Bote of W. Brookfield, 23 May, at W. 


Hamat, Mk. F. A. (Hartford) 5 June, to 
Miss Lucy A,, third dau. of Rev. Se- 
bastian Streeter. 

Hearp, Mr. Cuas. H. of Boston, to Miss 
Cuartotre B. Know tes of Lowell, 18 
May. 

Hissarp, Hon. Harry of Bath, N. H., to 
Mrs. Sarau K. Bettows, dau. of Hon. 
Salma Hale, 13 May. 

Huntineton, Dr. G. W. of Pittsfield, to 
Miss C. L. Cuixps, dau. of Hon. H. H. 
Childs of P., 22 June. 

Jewett, Pror. Cuarres C., at Roxbury, 
5 April, to Miss Resecca G., only dau. 
of Ralph Haskins, Esq. 

Keuty, Mr. Dennis, to Miss ANN JANE 
Baxter, both of Charlestown, 21 May. 

Lewis, Mr. C. P., (in N. York) to Miss 
Hannan Jane Woopman, (both of Bos- 
ton) 30 April. 

Lincotn, Frep. W., Jr., Boston, to. Eme- 
LINE, dau. of Hon. Jacob Hall, 29 May. 

Lorp, Rev. Wm. H., of Montpelier, Vt., to 
Miss Harrizt Apams, dau. of John 
= Esq., of Lowell, Georgetown, 11 

une. 

Prince, Mr. Frepx. O., of Boston, to 
Heten, dau. of Bernard Henry, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, 25 May, at Phila. 

Purnam, Mr. Samvuet O., of Milwaukee, 
W., to Miss Exizasets N,, dau. of J. 
D. Whitney, Esq., of Northampton, at 
N., 13 June. 

Snaw, Mr. H. G., of the firm of R. G. 
Shaw & Co.,to Miss Cora, only dau. 
of Hon. Theodore Lyman, 10 June. 

Stone, Mz. 8.8. to Emma Jang, dau. of 


“4. the late Col. Samuel L. Knapp, 15 June, 


Boston. 

Sumner, Gen. Wa. H., of Jamaica Plains, 
to Miss Mary D. Kemsusz of N. York, 
April, at N. Orleans. 

Sumner, Increass, Esq., of G. Barring- 
ton, to Miss Ciara WE Ls of Boston, 
June, at the latter place. 

Tuornton, J. Wincates, Esq., of Boston, 
Counsellor at Law, to Miss Ex1zaBetTH 
Wat ace, dau. of the late Stephen John 
Bowles of Roxbury, merchant, 31 May. 





Urpnam, Me. Lyman, of Norwich, Ct. to 
Miss Even G., the 13th dau. of Mr. 
Joseph Whitmore, at East Haddam, Ct. 
Of fourteen daus. nine were present on 
- occasion, with twenty-fwe grandchil- 

ren. 

Upuam, Francis W., Esq., of Boston, to 
Miss Evizasetu Brewer of Taunton, 
14 March, at New York. 

Wuee ter, Mr. Epwarp P., of Boston, to 
oy Lovisa Parsons of Gloucester, 
at G, 

Winstow, Mr. Isaac. of Boston, to ABBY 
F,, dau. of the late Hon. Ebenezer Gay 
of Hingham, 2 March, at Hingham. 


DEATHS. 


Avams, Mrs. Saran, Keene, N. H., wid. 
of the late Dr. Daniel Adams, 7 April, 
z. 86; “the last member of the imme- 
diate family of the late Benjamin Gold- 
thwait of Boston.” 

Arxen, Mr. Daniet, Wexford, Canada 
West, May, #. 120 years. He had had 
seven wives, 570 grandchildren — 300 
boys, and 270 girls. 

Anprews, Masor Mark, Perry, Me., 16 
May, . 88, a soldier of the Revolution, 
a native of Taunton. 

Appteton, Mrs. Juxia, Boston, 28th 
April, #. 30; wife of S. A. Sppleton, 
Esq., and dau. of Hon. Daniel Webster 

Appiteton, NatuaniEL W., Dorchester, 
3 April, x. 65. 

Arnotp, Mrs. Ruruy, Boston, 25 May, 
ze. 83. 

Baxer, Mr. Lorine, Charlestown, 9 
April, x. §3. 

Bassett, Mrs. Nancy, Taunton, wife of 
C. H. J. Bassett, Esq., cashier of the 
Taunton Bank, and dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Gibbs of Bridgewater, 12 May, z. 25. 

Betiows, Tuomas, Esq., Walpole, N. H., 
18 April, 2. 86. 

Brake, Sarau D., wife of Pinson Blake, 
S. Boston, 28 May, z. 46. 

Bonp Mr. Bensamin, Conway, 18 March, 
ze. 93. 

Boss, Cart. Bensamin, Scituate, R. I, 1 
June, 2. 91 yrs. 4 mos.,a soldier of the 
Revolution. 

Brapsury, Ma. Tueoruitus, Newbury- 
port, 20 June, x. 84, 

Brewster, Joun, &. 5,1 June; Frank, z. 
3, 7 June, Cambridge, of scarlet fever, 
only children of John and Rebecca P. 
Brewster. 

Briees, Mr. Benzsamin, Williamston, 5 
March, #. 89, a Revolutionary soldier. 
Burraick, Mr. Danizt, Troy. N. H., 17 
May, 2. 100 yr and one month, a native 

of Concord, N. H. 
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Cavy, Mr. Jerrmiaun, Hadley, 1 June, 2. 
98 wanting one month, a Revolutionary 
pensioner. 

CaLpwE Lt, Pror. Merritt, Portland, 6 
June, 2. 41, Professor in Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle, Pa. 

Cuapman, Hon. Jonatuan, Boston, a 
former Mayor of the city, 25 May, z. 41. 

Cuase, Hannan K., Baltimore, 2 March, 
in her 97th year, relict of Hon. Samuel 
Chase, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Cr.are, Hon. Asa, Portland, Me., 17 May, 
in his 86th year. He was son of Abiel 
C. of Mansfield, Ms. At the age of 16 
he was a volunteer in the Revolutionary 
Army, was at St. Domingo when the 
negroes undertook the extermination of 
the whites, and with Joseph Peabody, 
Esq., of Salem, rendered the distressed 
inhabitants much service. 

Coeswe tt, W. S., Gilmanton, N. H., 6 
April, 2. 20, only son of Rev. W. Cogs- 
well, D. D. 

Cross, Mr. Asisan, Methuen, 21 Feb., 2. 
90, a Revolutionary pensioner. 

Curtis, Mas. Mary Ociver of Boston, 
in Charleston, S. C., 27 April, wife of 
Geo. T. C. of B., and dau. of the late 
Judge Story. 

Curtis, Isaac, Esq., Williamson, N. Y., 
8 Feb., e. 94,a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion, formerly of Williamsburgh, Ms. 

Davis, Cart. Samuet, Concord, N. H., 
19 May, x. 90, nearly, a soldier of the 
Revolution. 

Doe, Mr. Moses, Newbury, suddenly, 9 
March, @. 76. 

Drake, Mr. Jonatuan, Rye, N. H., 1 
March, 2. 90. He wasson of Col. Abra- 
ham Drake of N. Hampton, whom he 
accompanied in the Revolution, in the 
capacity of waiter; he also performed 
various other services during the war. 
His father was of the fifth generation 
from Robert Drake, one of the original 
settlers of Hampton, N. H. 

Eaton, Rev. Peter, D. D., W. Boxford, 
14 April, x. 83, a grad. H. C. 1787. 

Eppy, Mrs. Lucy C., E. Middleboro’, 4 
May, 2. 57, wife of Mr. William S. Eddy. 

Ezy, Mr. ALExanpbeR, Rochester, N. Y.16 
June, a native of W. Springfield, and a 
soldier of the Revolution. Age not stated. 

Emery, Mr. Joun, Bloomfield, Me., 27 
Feb., z. 94, a Revolutionary soldier. 

Fressenpen, Mrs. Resecca, W. Cam- 
bridge, 14 April, 2.77, widow of the late 
Ichabod F. 

Forristauyt, Mr. Josrru, Troy, N. H., 
12 April, #. 90, “a brave soldier of the 
Revolution.” 

Francis, Cart. Rosert, Pittsfield, 9 
March, . 93, a Revolutionary patriot. 
Frornineuam, Mr. James, Charlestown, 

15 April, 2. 84 yrs. and 9 mos. 

Grover, Mrs. Mary, Boston, 10 May, 2. 
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62 yrs. 7 mos., wife of Capt. Jonas 
Glover. 

Gorr, Mr. Hezexian, Richford, Vt., 28 
Feb., 2. 100, nearly, a Revolutionary 
soldier. 

Greenvear, Me. Joun, Quincy, 29 Mar., 


zw. 84, 

Grecory, Mattuew, Albany, N. Y., an 
officer in the Revolutionary Army, 5 
June, 2. 91. He was one of the last of 
the original members of the Society of 
Cincinnati. Indeed, we know of but one 
left — Gen. Burbeck of New London. 

Harriman, Mrs. Huvtpan, Georgetown, 
12 March, 2. 100 yrs. 5 mos. 23 days. 

Haypen, Mr. Davin, Marlboro’, 18 May, 
w. 88, a Revolutionary pensioner. 

Heaty, Rev. Joun, Baltimore, 19 June, z. 
84, for fifty years sole pastor of the Sec- 
ond Baptist Church. He originated the 
first Sunday School in the United States. 

Heaty, Mrs, Rutu, Southbridge, Ms., 18 
April, 2.84, the mother of Hon. William 
L. Marcy, Secretary of War. 

Hosss, Witx1aM, Esa., N. Berwick, Me., 
26 March, ze. 81. 

Husse i, Mrs. Lucy, New York, relict 
of Col. Caleb H. of Lanesboro’, . 86 yrs. 
and 8 mos. 

Hurp, Mrs. Catuarine, wid. of Ruben 
H., Sandwich, N. H., 12 May, z. 102 yrs. 
and 4 mos. 

Jarvis, Lzonarp, M. D., W. Claremont, 
9 Feb., 2. 74, a native of Boston. 

Kent, Mrs. Cuartortre, Cincinnati, O., 
relict of the late Maj. Eben Kent, and 
dau. of John Vinal, Esq., of Boston, 9 
May, 2. 80. ' 

Ketrett, JonaTuHANn, Esq., aeeaenaet, 
6 May, x. about 90, a soldier of the Rev- 
olution. 

Leverett, Mrs. Ev1zasetu, Oswego, N. 
Y., April, 2. 75 yrs. 9 mos., widow of 
John Leverett, Esq., of Windsor, Vt., 
and dau. of the late Samuel Salisbury of 
Boston. 

Lewis, Mrs. Hannan, Gorham, Me., 3 
May, x. 73, wife of Rev. James Lewis. 
Lorine, Cot. R. R., Toronto, U. C., Feb., 
zw. 59, aide de camp to Gen. Drummond 

in the war of 1812, 

LoverinG, Josepu, Esq., Boston, 13 June, 
in his 90th year. 

Mancuester, Capt. Apranam, Tiver- 
ton, R. I, 27 April, 2. 87, a Revolution- 
ary pensioner. 

Moopy, Mrs. Desoran, Boston, 7 June, 
ex. 75. 

Morrison, Mr. JonatHan, Sanbornton, 
N. H., 20 June, #. 89,a soldier of the 
Revolution. 

Monror, Deacon James, Cambridge, 29 
May, @. 73. 

Oscoop, Mrs. Ex1zasetn, Parma, N. Y., 
wife of Mr. Moses O., formerly of Salis- 
bury, 28 April, x. 77. 

Pacxarp, Mr. James, Norway, Me., 27 
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the Revolution. ; 

Puinney, Capt. Zenas, Hardwick, 4| Tucker, Mr. Natuantet, Gloucester, 2 
March, z. 95,a Revolutionary pensioner.| June, «. 87, a Revolutionary pensioner. 

Presie, Mrs. Sarty, Portland, Me., 20| Upnam, J. T., at sea, e. 30, first officer of 
June, x. 70, relict of Capt. Enoch Preble.| _ ship Potomac of Nantucket. 

Paince, Cart. Bensamin, Falmouth, Me.,| Upham, Cart. Samus, Randolph, Vt., 
21 May, @. 91 yrs. and 4 mos.,a Revolu-| 12 May, #.85,a Revolutioner, and father 
tionary pensioner. of Senator Upham. 

Reap, Tuomas, Williamston, 12 May, x.| Usuer, Carr. Danie, Danvers, 18 May, 
105, a native of Scotland. zw. 84, a soldier of the Revolution. 

Reep, Mr. Isaac, Lexington, 2 April, e.| Van Renssetarr, Cox. Nicuoras, Al- 
92, a Revolutionary pensioner. bany, 29 March, 2. 94. He was with 

Rocers, Mrs. Marearet, at the resi-| Montgomery at Quebec, at Ticonderoga, 
dence of her son, Mr. O. T. Rogers of} Fort Miller, Fort Ann, and Bemis 
Milton, 15 April, 2. 78, widow of the| Heights, in the Revolution, &c., &c. 
late Arthur R., Esq., of Concord, N. H. | Waeaton, Henry, of Rhode Island, at 

Rotrg, Mrs. Mary, Newbury, May,2. 93,| Dorchester, at 12 o'clock, Saturday 
widow of the late Rev. Benjamin Rolfe} night, 11 March, in the 63d year of his 
of Parsonsfield, Me. age. He was born in Providence, Nov., 

Sewatt, Mrs. Exizasets Q., Boston,19| 1785, and has been long known, not only 
June, x. 50, wife of Mr. Thomas R.| from the high public stations he has 
Sewall, and dau. of the late Chief-Jus-| filled, but by several able works from his 
tice Sewall of Marblehead. pen, on Law, History, Biography and 

Suattuck, Miss Marianne H.,E.Cam-| Antiquities. He has leit a wife, two 
bridge, 29 May, w. 33, disease of the| daughters and a son. 
heart. Wuee tock, Mr. Lyman, Easton, 29 Mar., 

Smitu, Mr. Bezateet, Conway, 3 Mar.,| #.86 yrs.4 mos., a Revolutionary pa- 
zw. 86, Revolutionary pensioner. triot. 

Spracuer, Mrs. Marcaret, Watertown, | Wuirremore, Mrs. Hannau, in St. Au- 
9 May, 2. 82, widow of the late Miles; gustine, 5 April, e. 91, a native of Salem. 
Sprague, formerly of Hingham. Wuitcoms, Mr. SuvusaeE., of Salem, at 

Storr, Epwarp S., only son of Capt.| Springfield, Vt., 30 March, z. 77. 
Washington S. of Beverly, lost overboard | Wittrams, Mr. R. D., of Boston, 4 May, 
at sea, 13 Sept., 1847, x. 18. at Cincinnati, O., x. 29. 

Tuayer, Hon. Exvisna, West Fairlee,| Wyman, Wituiam C., Porto Rico, 28 
Vt., 20 April, e. 84. | March, . 41, formerly of Boston. 


Feb., 2. 89 yrs. and 7 mos., a soldier of | Trupen, Matitpa D., Boston, 9 June, @. 
57 
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From Dr. Daniel Gilbert, Wm. H. Montague, James S. Loring, S. T. Farwell, Samuel 
T. Armstrong, C. J. F. Binney, J. W. Thornton, T. R. Marvin, Boston. Edwin B. Hall, 
Norwalk, Ct. E. B. Willson, Grafton. Samuel Cutler, Hanover. E. Wentworth, Leb- 
anon, Ill. T.B. Wyman, Jr., Charlestown. W.C. Fowler, Durham, Ct. Payne K. Kil- 
bourn, Litchfield, Ct. W.P. Lunt, Quincy. J. W. Hanson, Danvers. Thos. P. Gentlee, 
Manchester. S. W. Thayer, Northfield, Emery Washburn, Lowell. F.S. Pease, Al- 
bany, N. ¥. M.A. Stickney, Salem. Day & Murdock, Néw Haven, Ct. C. Burnett, Jr., 
Providence, R. £ Charles M. Taintor, Esq., Shelburn. W.B. Trask, Dorchester. 

(>> In the last number, we gave some account of donations to the New England Hist., 
Geneal. Society. We have now to announce the loss of a very important donation, which 
the friends of the society will much deplore. Last year the English government, in a 
praiseworthy and liberal spirit, gave to this society copies of its published records, amount- 
ing to between forty and fifty folio volumes. An order for their delivery was forwarded 
to the president of the society, and he took measures to have them delivered to H. G. Som- 
erby, Esq., our agent in London. Mr. Somerby accordingly received the books, and soon 
after gave notice that he had shipped them for Boston, on board the ship Dana. Here fol- 
lows the account of the fate of the Dana, and Lwprs ay” that of our valuable donation, 
which we cut from the Boston Courier of the 9th of May, 1848 : — 

“ .— Bark Dana, (of Boston) Capt. Ivory Smith, from London, Dec. 24, for this 
aa CC tenn was cbentoned at sea ere 22, pon the captain and crew were taken to Trieste. 
The following is an extract of a letter received from Uapt. Smith, by the owners: ‘ We left the Downs 
Dec. 19th, and kept to the northward for ten days, but owing to heavy westerly gales made but little 
progress ; after that, fine weather, and had it continued, would have been in Boston in 35 or 36 days. 
Jan. 26, the weather changed to a succession of westerly gales, which continued to Feb. when the 
wind changed to E., and increased to a hurricane from ESE. — we then being in lat. 39, lon. 68 30 — was 
struck by a cross sea, which fell directly on the vessel, sweeping everything to the deck ; the bowsprit 
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went at the nizht heads, splitting the apron, and opening the wood ends, the foremast broke eight feet 
from the deck, and the mainmast went even with the deck ; the starboard side of the house was unroofed, 
and let quantities of water into the cabin. The cook and one man in the galley were washed overboard, 
as also were two men at the pumps; three were lost, the other was ered in a disabled diti 
Commenced throwing over cargo, and continued to work the pumps until Feb. 22, having nothing to eat 
but raw pork and beef. We were taken off by ship Monterey, of New York, from New Orleans, which 
carried us to Trieste. In leaving the wreck, we were obliged to jump from the stern and swim for the 
boats. Saved nuthing but the ship's chronometer, and two other chronometers in my possession.’ ”’ 


Whether the British government will be disposed to bestow another set on the Society 
is not known. Full sets have for some time been scarce, and cannot be had of the govern- 
ment. It has been liberal with them to institutions in this country, and our copy is not 
the only one which has been lost in the Atlantic. We doubt not, however, but that, upon 
application, and a representation of the facts, another set would at once be granted. 








TO PATRONS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


The publisher expected to have accompanied this number of his work with a portrait of 
James Oris; and knowing there was an engraving of him, the impressions of which ac- 
companied the life of the great man by Tudor, he hoped to find that engraving until it was 
too late to procure such other as was desired. We hope to have one (of Otis) in our next 
number. It may be proper to state, that the plate of which we were in pursuit has been 
pretty clearly traced to a building in Court street, which, with most of its contents, was 
consumed in what was called the great fire of 1825. Gr 

A large number of the most important communications for the Register have been r¢* 
ceived during the last quarter, for which the publisher returns the contributors his sincere 
thanks. fing may rely upon their being preserved with care, and upon seeing them, in 
due time, in the Register. Our friends need not inquire whether the kind of materials and 
documents heretofore sought for and designated in the work, will be acceptable to us, but 
let us have them as soon as they conveniently can. 

Any of our patrons desirous to have particular marriages and deaths of friends or rela- 
tions appear in the Register, may have them inserted by forwarding them to the pub- 
lisher. Our lists are selected | pone pernennay from the daily papers, and are necessarily 
limited. In devoting a space of our pages to this department, it was especially intended 
for the benefit of our patrons and members of the society. 

Who was John Wolcott of Cambridge, 1635% Did he have descendants? If so, 
and where are they ? pe 

9 


OS> To our Frienps.—It would be an easy matter for the Friends of the Rec1ss£R 
to increase its circulation to double its present amount — each subscriber would have only 
to enlist one other besides himself to subscribe for it. If they will do this, we will give 
them an additional number of pages, and MORE AND BETTER ENGRAVINGS. This is té be 
desired on another account: as we now p s, matter of the most valuable kind aecu- 
mulates much faster than we can use it. Thus far we have gone to the extent of all the 
income from the work, and, but for “a labor of love” it would not be continued. A 

This is the only work of the kind in existence. The publisher has made great efforts to 
bring it to its present state, and notwithstanding he is deeply indebted to many friends, he 
assures them that it is highly necessary that they should renew their endeavours. We 
have put both hands to the , and we will not take them from it till our arms are broken! 
If there be those who turn back in this infant state of the work, we pity their antiquarian 
= a 7 may pretend to be antiquaries and genealogists, but they will be known by 

works. 





